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A LOST IDEAL. 


By ANNIE S. SWAN, 
Avrnor or “ Arpersypr,” ‘‘ Cartowkiz,” ‘‘Marrianp or Lavrreston,” 28T0., LTC. 


CHAPTER I. 


s* When hope is without measure 
And life a thrill of pleasure.” 
OWARDS sun- 
down on a fine 
September even- 
ing a horseman 
rode leisurely up 
the beautiful 
road which fol- 
lows the wind- 
ings of the Teviot 
from Hallkirk to 
Broadrule. He 
might have been taken for a gentleman 
farmer or a country squire, his brown felt 
hat, tweed coat, and mud-bespattered gaiters 
having nothing professional about them. 
Nevertheless, Brian Laidlaw was a graduate of 
two universities, and at eight-and-twenty was 
proud to write M.D.Edin. after his name. 
His appearance may best be described in 
the homely but expressive phrase of his 
native dale as buirdly. He was well built, 
tall, and manly ; his well-featured, honest face 
was tanned by exposure to all weathers, and 
his fine blue eyes, though keen and piercing, 
had withal a kindly gleam which did not 
belie the tender side of the man’s nature. 
The six-o’clock bells, signal for the cessation 
of labour at the factories in Hallkirk, came 
pealing, not unmusically, up the valley, and 
the young doctor rather absently took out 
his watch. He had been out of his bed 
since four o’clock that morning, called to 
XXIII—1 





attend a shepherd’s wife among the hills up 
Rule Water, and after going his long round 
had paid her a second visit, and was now 
going home, for the first time. Yet he did 
not appear to be in any hurry, he rode 
leisurely and the reins hung loosely on his 
horse’s neck—a beautiful animal, strong and 
fleet, with just sufficient breeding to give the 
high-bred touch the young doctor loved. 
Between the two there was a perfect under- 
standing ; by the animals as well as human 
beings with whom he came in contact Brian 
Laidlaw was deservedly beloved. Finding his 
master in a thoughtful mood, Bob gradually 
relaxed his pace and proceeded in a very 
leisurely manner up the somewhat hilly road. 
To one not pressed for time: there was cer- 
tainly much to admire in that pleasant scene, 
and the hour, just after sundown, was still 
and lovely enough to lay a hush upon the 
spirit. The road followed the course of the 
river, as limpid and pellucid here as if fac- 
tories and their necessary abominations had 
no existence ; in the little pools the trout 
leaped merrily, the music of the ripples 
sweetly breaking the extreme stillness of the 
air. The high but gradually sloping river 
banks were richly clothed with alder, birch, 
and willow, relieved at intervals by the 
beautiful rowan-tree on which the clusters 
hung rich and red. 

Autumn had laid her mellowing finger on 
the land. Many fields on the low ground 
were already reaped; those on the higher 
slopes ripe for the sickle. The abundant 
woods were many-hued, and where the sun- 
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set glow fell athwart the hills showed the 
purple glory of the heather still undimmed. 
Although Brian Laidlaw was by no means 
unappreciative of the beauty thus lavishly 
spread before him, his mind was just then 
occupied with other thoughts. Presently 
horse and rider emerged from the shadow 
of a little belt of wood skirting the road on 
cither side and then a smile, slight but very 
tender, took away the graver lines from his 
mouth. Before him, cresting the sloping 
bank of the river, a grey spire, not ungrace- 
ful, rose up from the trees, standing out 
sharp and well-defined against the amber 
clearness of the sky. 

Quite close to it, only separated from the 
churchyard by a low mossy wall and a row 
of sombre yews, stood an old-fashioned, 
rambling country house, the parish manse of 
Broadrule. Brian had a sprig of white 
heather in his buttonhole which he had 
found that afternoon on the face of Ruber’s 
Law, behind the shepherd’s hut. He was 
not much given to romancing or sentimental- 
ising, this stalwart, clear-headed country 
doctor, nevertheless the finding of the white 
heather, emblem of his country’s luck, had 
conveyed to him a message, the blossoming 
of the loveliest hope of his life. It had told 
him that day that the time had now come, 
and that he might now ask, in what words 
seemed most fitting to him, for the woman 
he wished to make his wife, the woman he 
had loved all his life since the days when 
they had played together boy and girl on 
the smooth lawns of the manse garden. 
The vague longings of his soul took definite 
shape as he came within sight of the old 
white house, and forgetful of the dinner 
growing cold for him at home he turned his 
horse’s head down the manse lane and alighted 
at the old stone gates. Bob being well accus- 
tomed to his quarters, submitted to the loose 
throwing of the reins over the convenient 
bridle-post and contentedly began to munch 
the fresh leaves of the pink hawthorn while 
his master opened the wicket gate and strode 
up the little avenue to the house. The 
manse garden was a shady and woody place, 
the high shrubberies shutting out the smooth 
lawn before the door; had Brian caught an 
earlier glimpse of the scene being enacted 
there, it is probable he would somewhat 
hastily have beaten a retreat. 

When he came within full view a dark 
flush overspread his face, and his brow hastily 
clouded. The scene, pretty and suggestive in 
= way, evidently did not commend itself to 

im. 


On a low garden-chair, just by the old sun- 
dial, sat a young lady in a close-fitting grey 
gown, her white hat on the grass beside her, 
and a look of vivid and lovely iuterest on 
her face. 

I use the word lovely because it is most 
expressive of her look at the moment. Usu- 
ally her face was too passive and unexpressive 
to be called lovely ; it was only when, as now, 
something stirred her to quick emotion that 
it gained the necessary touch of life. It was, 
however, a beautiful face, regular in feature, 
faultless in tint, and striking too in its way, 
suggestive to the close observer of an unusual 
amount of hidden possibility. It was a strong 
and sweet face ; strength, perhaps, predomi- 
nated. Many admired and respected Helen 
Lockhart ; those who approached her near 
enough to love her lavished upon her a most 
passionate devotion. She was so unaffected, 
so candid, so absolutely true. Some less 
candid and true felt uncomfortable in her 
presence, and blamed her prudishness, but 
those were thefew. Through the length and 
breadth of her father’s parish Helen Lock- 
hart was adored, regarded indeed as a “ per- 
fect woman nobly planned.” Yet she had 
her faults, which will unfold themselves un- 
consciously as the story of her life goes on. 
When Brian Laidlaw, her faithful lover of a 
lifetime, saw who had brought that sweet, 
loving light in her face a fierce agony smote 
him to the heart. 

At her feet, in the attitude and wearing 
the expression of a lover, knelt a man of such 
striking appearance that if a woman can be 
won solely by external attributes then Brian’s 
chance was small. He was, if less strong 
and manly, yet of infinitely more grace, 
while his head was of that noble type with 
which we are wont to associate intellect of 
the highest order ; and the face was the face 
of a poet, set in its frame of wavy dark hair, 
the eyes liquid and dreamy, the nostrils deli- 
cately cut, the mouth nervously sweet. A 
womanish face, perhaps, yet not without its 
latent strength, its promise of future de- 
velopment. His attitude, being that of a 
lover, had something passionate and plead- 
ing in it which appeared to awaken a tender, 
responsive chord in the soul of the woman 
to whom it was addressed. 

Upon this scene then came Brian, the 
rough and ready, like a sudden chill rising 
from a cloud in a sunny sky. He purposely 
trod the gravel fiercely under foot, then 
Helen saw him, and rose somewhat hurriedly, 
her composure distinctly disturbed. Her com- 
panion picked himself up in a most leisurely 
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fashion and elevated his eyebrows as he gave 
the intruder a nod of recognition. 

“Ob, Brian, good evening,” Helen said, 
rather tremblingly. She was sensitive to a 
degree, and noted the ominous cloud on 
Brian’s brow. “Surely you came quietly. 
Are you riding ?” 

“Yes. I walked up the avenue as usual,” 
replied Brian curtly. ‘“ How are you, Wood- 
gate? I didn’t hear you were expected.” 

“IT wasn’t. I never am expected any- 
where, my dear boy,” replied Woodgate care- 
lessly, as they shook hands. “I’m a law 
unto myself; and how is the world using 
you ?” 

“T have no complaint to make,” said Brian, 
and for the life of him could say no more. 
Though these two had known each other 
since boyhood, had sat on the same bench, 
played the same games, and shared every 
boyish pursuit, they were more antagonistic 
to each other than the merest strangers. 

“The last I heard of you, you were going 
to Africa,” said Brian, striving for Helen’s 
sake to throw off the restraint which seemed 
to bind his tongue. “Have you come to 
make some stay in the old place, which, I 
suppose, seems slow enough to you now ?” 

“That depends, I suppose, on—on Helen, 
shall I say ?” said Woodgate pointedly, 
and Helen flushed all over. 

“Then if it depends on Helen your stay 
will be indefinitely prolonged,” said Brian, 
with a kind of snap. 

“She is nothing if not hospitable, as we 
both know.” 

For the first time Laidlaw became con- 
scious that he was roughly attired, that his 
gaiters were mud-bespattered, and the con- 
trast between him and the artistically-attired 
Londoner, whose velvet coat and delicate 
necktie, arranged with a careless though 
studious grace, proclaimed that he was not 
above personal vanity, of which Laidlaw was 
singularly free. Yet he always looked the 
true and honest gentleman he was. 

“T must ask you to excuse my attire, 
Helen,” he said, with a short laugh. “ But 
I was called up Rule Water before daybreak 
this morning, and have not been home since. 
Is your father in the house ?” 

“Yes, Brian; do come in and see him,” 
said Helen with alacrity, glad of anything to 
relieve the tension of the moment. 

“No, thanks, I must go on. My father 
will be out of all patience for his dinner,” 
said Brian. ‘“ Perhaps you would kindly 
tell the minister that Mrs. Watson at Caver- 
ing is seriously ill, and that I am doubtful of 


her recovery. They’d like to see him, I 
know. Good evening, Woodgate. I sup- 
pose youll be giving us a look in at Broad- 
rule before you go. Seen Guy since you 
came ?” 

“No; I only arrived this afternoon,” re- 
plied Woodgate. ‘Give the doctor my kind 
regards ; and tell him, in spite of his gloomy 
forebodings, I’m not a complete wastrel yet.” 

Helen gave a nervous little laugh. Brian 
smiled a trifle grimly, raised his hat, and 
walked away. 

The pair left on the lawn were curiously 
silent until they heard the short, sharp click 
of the horse’s foot sound on the hard, dry 
road. Then Woodgate gave his shoulders 
an expressive shrug. 

“Poor Laidlaw. How true it is that a 
silken purse cannot be made out of a sow’s 
ear!” 

“What do you mean, Richard?” asked 
Helen quickly, and with a trace of irritation 
which rather surprised him. 

“You understand me very well, dear Helen, 
though you affect otherwise,” he said lightly. 
** Laidlaw was always a boor, and the boy 
was father to the man. But the poor fellow 
has had but small opportunity for self-improve- 
ment—administering the useful but homely 
drug to the natives of this primitive dale.” 

Helen’s eyes flashed. She was not so 
completely carried away by the more mere- 
tricious attractions of Woodgate as to be 
unable to resent such an aspersion cast upon 
her old and true friend Brian, whom she 
dearly loved. 

“Brian is a splendid fellow, Richard, and 
you know it. He may not be clever enough 
to write books, but he has already attained 
a high reputation in his own profession, and 
he does so much good unostentatiously in 
the parish, never sparing himself a moment’s 
trouble or fatigue, that we can never be grate- 
ful enough or admire him enough for it.” 

Woodgate perceived that he had made a 
slight mistake, and hastened to repair it. 

“T meant no disparagement to Brian, for 
whom I assure you I have the highest respect, 
only I must hold to my contention that he is 
a diamond in the rough. But don’t let our 
first quarrel be over this estimable mutual 
friend. You should be more lenient to me 
to-night, Helen, seeing I have before me the 
very trying ordeal of having to ask papa.” 

His tone of gentle banter made Helen’s 
colour quickly rise, and she averted her con- 
scious eyes. 

“T wonder if it will be a surprise to him, 
Richard.” 
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“ A surprise, possibly ; but a happy one I 
trust,” said Woodgate complacently ; and 
Helen could not repress a smile. He was 
inordinately vain, and though she was in- 
dulgent to all his little weaknesses, not 
unobservant of them. He did not, indeed, 
credit her with the actual keenness of vision 
and nicety of perception she possessed. She 
was an interesting study to the man whose 
business in life it was to dissect human 
character and analyse human motive. The 
pure, wholesome life she had lived for five- 
and-twenty years in her native dale had in- 
fused its freshness into her being, and while 
close contact with many simple and earnest 
souls had kept her affections and sympa- 
thies wide and warm, yet the comparative 
narrowness of her environment had not failed 
to give to her character a Puritan touch in 
which Woodgate delighted. It was because 
she was in all respects so different from the 
women of his world that he had chosen her 
to be his companion, asked her to be his 
wife. It was a favourite pastime of his 
idle hours picturing his stately meadow lily 
transplanted to the more arid soil of London, 
and anticipating the gathering wonder with 
which the change would encompass her soul. 
He loved her in his way, how much or how 
little his way involved this history may after- 
wards reveal. Meanwhile, if he was a little 
different from the ideal lover of whom 
Helen in her girlhood had dreamed, that did 
not grieve her, and she accounted herself 
honoured among women. For Woodgate, 
the sometime charge and pupil of the 
minister of Broadrule, had already made a 
name for himself in the world of letters, a 
volume of poems winning for him the title of 
the New Poet, and a novel full of artistic 
beauty and literary grace made the world 
impatient for its successor. His reputation 
was in the freshness of its early promise, 
and his old-time friends—Helen among them 
—were reverent in their worship of his 
genius. She was very humble in those early 
days, the glory of her hero-worship yet un- 
dimmed. That one so gifted and so sought 
after should have remembered her and 
offered her his love filled her soul with a 
wonder of humility and gratitude. He had 
certainly stirred her heart and won her 
promise, though she had never analysed her 
feelings towards him. She was a cultivated 
woman, but in her humility placed herself 
far beneath him, not presuming to be his 
equal—the height of her ambition to fill 
some niche in his life and so aid him to the 
full perfection of his work. She had a 
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reverence for intellect, and regarded his mes- 
sage as divine. In her simplicity she dwelt 
high upon the heights, looking upon the 
ideal, so difficult always to attain, with vision 
quite undimmed. Her simple, undisguised 
worship, her utter belief in him, was sweet 
to Woodgate, vanity being his besetting 
sin. The subtle incense of the world’s 
praise had saturated his being, and there 
were some who, while recognising his genius, 
shook their wise heads, knowing that self- 
complacency kills the noblest aim. A few 
sterner spirits were not loth to declare that 
the new poet’s best work was done; but no 
such presentiment troubled the soul of 
Woodgate. His belief in himself was un- 
assailable, he believed that his future held 
only achievement more brilliant than the 
past. 

He did not believe what many wise men 
have proved, that the growth of a fine soul 
can, be stopped, its development choked by 
the weeds of selfishness, of indolence, of vain- 
glorious ease. Those heavenly voices which 
resound clear and sweet and strong in a 
pure atmosphere, have no divine cadence for 
the grosser ear. 

The groveller cannot live upon the heights, 
the rarity of the atmosphere is irksome to 
him. The trouble is that it should be so 
much easier to grovel than to soar. 


CHAPTER It. 


* Between two ways, two loves, two swift desires, 
The human heart is torn.” 


“LET us suppose for a moment, Helen, 
that your father should not prove amenable. 
What would be the result ?” inquired Wood- 
gate, by way of experiment. 

He was fond of causing Helen to express 
an opinion unexpectedly. He never tired 
of studying her expressive face, of watching 
its play of light and shade. It clouded a 
little at the question, and her large, clear, 
grey eyes became troubled. 

“T don’t think he wiil have any objection, 
Richard. Why should he? You are the 
son of the friend he loved best in the world, 
and you lived with us for seven years. 
Why, you are like one of us—or were once.” 
She ended with a slight shy hesitation. 
“Of course it is a little different now, since 
you have become a famous man.” 

“ But supposing that, out of some contra- 
dictory spirit, he should throw an obstacle 
in the way, my darling,” persisted Wood- 
gate, “ what then ?” 
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““T owe a very sacred duty to papa,” said 
Helen quietly. 

“Which means, I take it, that I should 
be bowled over, eh, Helen? Well, that 
seems rather cool.” 

Helen looked distressed, but said nothing. 
Woodgate did not, however, for a moment 
believe that Helen would hesitate between 
her father and himself. He was too certain 
of his influence over her. He knew in what 
school she had been reared, and that she 
believed the duty of the child to the parent, 
if present, almost absolute. He smiled as he 
pictured her complete disillusionment in the 
world to which her marriage would intro- 
duce her; the many gentle shocks which 
would evolve a new personality out of Helen 
Lockhart. He was a very clever man, and 
a keen student of human nature, but it did 
not strike him that nothing would eradicate 
her early training, and that her personality 
was already built upon too sure a foundation 
to be easily changed. He imagined her 
pliable; she was in reality, especially in 
matters of conscience, firm to the verge of 
obstinacy. 

“Papa was very pleased when Gavin 
Douglas asked for Annie,” said Helen sud- 
denly. “I remember yet how his voice 
shook when he said he could not, even if he 
would, have chosen a better husband for 
her; and, indeed, they are very happy.” 

“Are they?” inquired Woodgate, with 
an indifference almost rude, which caused 
Helen to look at him in quick inquiry. 

~ “Do you not think so ?” 

Woodgate shrugged his shoulders. 

“They may be. It depends entirely on 
what constitutes happiness; but you will 
admit that they stand on a slightly different 
platform from you and me.” 

“Gavin is not clever, of course, except in 
his own domain, but he is good,” said Helen 
slowly ; and her lips parted in a slight smile 
as she thought of her young sister’s happy 
home, where lavish hospitality was dis- 
pensed, and where laughter and happy non- 
sense were never forbidden guests. 

“You and your sister are opposite as the 
poles, Helen,” said Woodgate meaningly. 
“ A soul which has awakened to the higher 
possibilities of life can never again be satisfied 
with grosser surroundings. Let Mr. and 


Mrs. Gavin Douglas be happy in their own 


way, we shall not grudge them such things 
as they have. I cannot promise you, per- 
haps, quite so easy or luxurious a life, but 
we shall have our compensations.” 

“Oh, I know, I know,” cried Helen im- 


* remain unmoved. 


pulsively ; “I understand you quite. But 
how dreadful if, after a time, you should be 
disappointed in me!” 

Her voice sank to a nervous whisper, for 
she was giving utterance, for the first time, 
to a fear which haunted her perpetually. 

“Now, my darling, after all I have said to 
prove to you that your personality will give 
the finishing touch to my life, your influence 
the crown to my endeavour, that is rather 
hard,” said Woodgate, uneasily enough, for 
her humility touched him. ‘ You may trust 
me to make no error in judgment in such a 
crisis of my life, though it is just here, ] 
know, that so many men take a false step, 
which they never can retrieve.” 

“But lam so unworthy. I know so little,” 
repeated Helen, with the sweet humbleness 
of a woman who loved. “Surely among all 
the great ladies you know, there are many 
worthier to be your wife than I.” 

“ My dear Helen, I do know a great many 
charming, gifted, and fascinating women ; but 
it is not to such a man turns when he wants 
the rest of home. I knew very well what I 
was doing, cherishing your image in my heart. 
You I have proved; and I know that you 
will make an ideal mistress of an ideal 
home.” 

It was the most delicate and subtle flat- 
tery to which it was impossible Helen could 
She listened in happy 
silence while he drew the glowing picture of 
the future, of the loneliness which the sun- 
shine of her presence was to dispel for ever. 
And he believed honestly what he said ; he 
had a very high and true regard for the 
sweet woman by his side, though she had 
not as yet awakened the passion of his soul. 
He believed also that she would be a help- 
meet to him in his literary cause, a guiding- 
star to keep him in the way of rectitude ; 
and as regarding his power to make her 
happy, he had no misgiving at all. He was. 
too innately a selfish man to allow such a 
thought to trouble him. 

“J suppose,” he said slowly, “since the 
unpleasant task has to be performed, it may 
as well be done at once. You are quite sure 
your father has no suspicion of my errand ?” 

“T am quite sure. I am afraid papa 
thinks I am not likely to leave him in a 
hurry ; and, indeed, he will be very lonely 
without me.” 

“ For this cause,” quoted Woodgate, 
lightly. “If he gives his consent, you will 
not refuse to come to me soon, Helen. I 
have set my heart on spending the dark 
months of the year abroad.” 
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Helen started. It was all so new to her; 
and to hear him speak of an early marriage 
gave her something of a shock. Events in 
the quiet dale followed each other in so lei- 
surely a fashion that there was ample time 
always to grow familiar with a new idea. 

“ Why should we wait?” urged Woodgate. 
“We are old enough to make the experi- 
ment ; and if we love each other the waiting 
is bound to be tedious. Oh, I know what 
you would say, Helen. I know the awful 
conventionalities of this delectale land. But 
as your new life will introduce you to an 
entirely new order of things, why not begin 
appropriately ? 1 intend to ask Mr. Lockhart 
to give you to me not later than Christmas.” 

‘Christmas, Richard! Little more than 
three months hence! Why, Gavin and Annie 
were engaged two years.” 

Woodgate laughed outright. It was so 
like one side of Helen—that strict regard for 
the conventional sequence of events. 

“Well, well, we shall see. But I shall not 
wait two years, nor one, I tell you that, 
Helen,” he said firmly. ‘And now I go to 
beard the lion in his den.” 

All unconscious of the momentous question 
about to be propounded to him, the minister 
of Broadrule was enjoying the quiet of the 
twilight hour in his study, smoking the pipe 
of peace, and leisurely developing his Sun- 
day morning’s discourse. 
Lockhart was a student and a scholar, though 
neither a bookworm nor arecluse. While 
loving with an appreciative love the com- 
panionship of his books, he did not neglect 
the not less valuable and instructive study 
of his kind. His concern for the moral and 
temporal welfare of his flock, his practical 
interest in the details of common life, made 
him trusted and valued in the home, as much 
as the tenderness, depth and wisdom of his 
spiritual teaching made him revered in the 
pulpit. Such a combination is rare, and indi- 
cates gifts of the highest kind. His brethren 
bemoaned the fact that he should be content 
to bury himself in a remote country parish, 
ministering to the needs of a handful of 
simple folks, but they failed to move him 
from the place he loved. It was hallowed 
to him by many memories, as the scene of 
his too brief married life, the birthplace of 
his children ; then he loved, and was loved 
by his people, and they understood him. A 
wider sphere offered him nothing to compen- 
sate for the loss of these things, therefore he 
remained. 

Woodgate had a genuine respect for his 
old tutor, who, though tender and kind, 


The Rev. Edward - 


always had been also somewhat strict in his 
upbringing of his old friend’s orphan boy. 
He belonged to the older school who exact 
implicit obedience, and who mingle a rare 
gentleness with an authority which is abso- 
lute. His daughters, though now women 
grown, one the mistress of her own house, 
still regarded him with awe and feared his 
disapproval. Knowing the character of the 
man with whom he had to deal, Woodgate 
was conscious of a slight embarrassment as 
he sought admission at the study door. 

“Come in. Oh, it is you, Richard. No, 
you don’t disturb me. This is an idle half- 
hour with me usually. Have you and Helen 
tired of each other ?” 

His clean-shaven, clear-cut, and strikingly 
handsome face brightened as Woodgate 
closed the door, and he promised himself an 
agreeable break in the course of his study, 
knowing what a brilliant talker the young 
man could be when the spirit moved him. 
The minister had an absorbing interest in the 
world of letters, and an intelligent knowledge 
of what was transpiring therein, and he was 
undeniably proud of his distinguished pupil. 

“Shall we have a light? Perhaps we had 
better. I like to see the face of a speaker, 
and I hope you are going to entertain me, 
Richard, now you and Helen have fallen out. 
And how do you think Helen is looking ?” 

“Charming, as she always does,” replied 
Woodgate sincerely. Mr. Lockhart, busy 
with the reading-lamp on the table, was not 
particularly struck by the remark. 

“ And what sent you flying northwards 
just now, Richard? I saw from several papers 
that you are contemplating a trip to Africa. 
Have you come to say good-bye ?” 

“No; the newspapers always know more 
of a fellow’s intentions than he does himself,” 
said Woodgate bluntly. “I know a party 
that starts for Mashonaland next month, and 
they asked me to join them, but I declined ; 
that sort of thing has no attractions for me. 
I have no sporting proclivities, and I don’t 
find native idiosyncrasies interesting. But 
I’ve come on a serious enough errand this 
time, sir, as you will doubtless think.” 

* Ay, and what is that ?” 

The minister turned up the lamp, and its 
soft white light fell full on Woodgate’s face. 
He looked his best at the moment. Mr. 
Lockhart had the curious effect of forcing 
him to be natural, and making him lay aside 
the mannerisms which had become as second 
nature to him. 

“Yes ; out with it, lad, confession is good 
for the soul,” said the minister as he stretched 
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his hand towards the mantelpiece to lift his 
pipe, but the motion was arrested by Wood- 
gate’s next words. 

“T have come to ask you for Helen.” 

“For Helen!” repeated the minister, look- 
ing down on him in evident bewilderment. 
‘What for?” 

“To be my wife! Is it possible such a 
thing has never suggested itself to your 
mind ?” 

Mr. Lockhart did not speak, but turned 
away to the window where the blind was 
still undrawn, and upon which the last grey 
shaft of light lay tenderly, and he there stood 
in absolute silence for quite five minutes. 
He passed through a sharp experience in 
these five minutes, gained a victory over the 
selfishness of a devoted father’s heart. Then 
he turned again to Woodgate, who though 
intensely nervous, did not dare to break the 
silence, his voice had lost its happy cadence, 
his face its unruffled peace. 

“T suppose,” he said slowly, “ you have 
already spoken to Helen ?” 

“T have, and she has given me her 
promise, conditionally, of course, upon your 
approval.” 

“Tf that is so, then the matter is practi- 
cally settled. Helen is not a frivolous person 
who acts impuisively. Let us sit down and 
talk it over.” , 

Considerably astonished as well as re- 
lieved, Woodgate sat back in his chair while 
the minister took his own seat, and even 
lifted his pipe and began to fill it. Wood- 
gate spoke first. 

“Tt is right that I should satisfy you en- 
tirely regarding my financial position,” he 
began. “You are aware what means my 
father left, and my income from my profes- 
sion is considerable, and likely ” the 
minister interrupted him by a slightly im- 
patient wave of the hand. 

“JT don’t wish to know these details, 
Richard ; they don’t much concern me. A 
moderate degree of poverty even, for Helen, 
I should not greatly dread. She has been 
simply reared, and she possesses, in a marked 
degree, the faculty of adaptation ; but x 

He hesitated, and a slightly resentful ex- 
pression appeared in Woodgate’s face. 

“T must ask an explanation of that ‘but,’ 
Mr. Lockhart. Is it possible that you can 
have any personal objection to me?” 

Mr. Lockhart faintly smiled and pushed 
his slender fingers through his abundant 
grey hair. 

“You are a great man, Richard, in the 
estimation of many besides yourself,” he 








said, with a kind of gentle dryness, “and 
we in the dale here have our own pride in 
you ; but when a man is asked, as I now am, 
to part with his dearest treasure, it is natural 
that he should seek to strip the one who 
asks of all superfluous trappings and reach 
the heart of the man. Can you make Helen 
happy, Richard, do you think ?” 

The minister had a peculiarly keen and 
penetrating eye, and it was fully fixed on 
his listener’s face as he spoke. 

Woodgate did his best not to flinch, but 
he felt far from comfortable, and decidedly 
aggrieved. 

“T can but do my best, and Helen appears 
to trust me,” he said, rather curtly. 

The minister read the working of his 
mind like an open book, and saw that this 
misgiving was wholly unpalatable. But that 
mattered but little to the father, who had 
his best-loved child’s interest solely at 
heart. 

“T cannot plead that you do not know 
each other sufficiently,” he said slowly. 
“You have had exceptional opportunities of 
studying each other. But I will say this, — 
and I suppose I am speaking to a man of 
the world who will at once understand me. 
Helen has been quietly brought up, and her 
horizon is naturally a trifle prescribed. Don’t 
you think the risk of transplanting her to a 
soil so foreign and, in many respects, so un- 
congenial, a very great one?” 

“TI don’t,” replied Woodgate promptly. 
“Tt will be a full life, rich in many things 
she does not now dream of.” 

“T do not for a moment doubt that, 
Richard. The question is, would she con- 
sider them enrichers of life? I much doubt 
it. You cannot misunderstand me. Your 
life, with its untrammelled freedom, is in 
almost every respect antagonistic to what 
she has hitherto known; and I confess I 
cannot regard such a future for her without 
the gravest anxiety.” 

“You spoke a minute ago of Helen’s 
adaptability,” put in Woodgate eagerly. 
“Ts this not a fine field for its exercise ? 
What is there, in her position as my wife, to 
occasion you anxiety ? She will at once take 
her own stand, and become the centre of an 
admiring and appreciative circle, in which 
her own best gifts will have fullest scope 
for development.” 

“JT hope so, I hope so indeed,” said the 
minister, but the shadow on his brow re- 
mained. 

“JT will be very frank with you, Richard, 
as I have the right to be at such a time. 
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The faults of your youth, when you lived in 
this house, were not hid from me. The one 
which concerned me most, and which does 
concern me still, now more seriously than 
ever, is your natural disposition to put self 
first always. Your success, I fear, may have 
helped to foster this besetting sin, but, oh, 
lad, remember that in the marriage estate it 
is absolutely fatal to happiness, The best of 
women are apt, God knows, out of the sweet- 
ness of their own souls to pander uncon- 
sciously to our selfishness. I can only im- 
plore you to uproot, or at least keep it in 
check, and, for the rest, since Helen has 
passed her word, I can only say, God bless 
and help you both. May He deal with you, 
Richard Woodgate, as you deal with her.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“ Yea, are my thoughts of thee most vigilant ; 
The cause is largely writ upon my heart.” 

* AND now, Richard, we may discuss the 
details, if you like,” said the minister, re- 
suming his natifral voice and sinking back in 
his chair. “Your home, of course, will be 
in London ?” 

“ Yes, when we set it up,” said Woodgate, 
also more naturally, for the solemnity of the 
past remarks was not agreeable to him. 
“But Ishould like to take a long holiday 
first. I don’t think Helen would have any 
objection to travel, and we shall never have 
a better opportunity than at first, when we 
have no other ties.” 

“ Ah!” 

The monosyllable forced itself rather drily 
from the minister’s lips, between two pufis 
of tobacco smoke. 

“You would go abroad—where, and for 
how long ?” 

“Oh, six months, perhaps, supposing we 
married at Christmas A 

“ At Christmas! Bless my soul, Richard, 
I wonder you dare sit there and propose any 
such thing. Why, it will take a year at least 
to grow accustumed to the idea of her depar- 
ture. Youcannot pretend that you are abso- 
lutely indispensable to each other; at any 
rate you have taken a good while to find it 
out.” 

Woodgate laughed, and looked yet more 
at his ease, finding this an easier mood to 
cope with. 

“You are entitled to your little home- 
thrust, sir,” he said. “I have always admired 
and cared for Helen, but the impulse to marry, 
I think, must always come upon a man 
suddenly. A chance word or look may sug- 





gest it to him, and then he wonders why he 
has so stupidly ignored it so long.. I have 
no other explanation to offer of my tardiness 
in wooing ; it is the true one.” 

The minister accepted it as such. He had 
no reason to doubt the young man’s veracity, 
and he was too large-minded and generous 
himself to subject him to petty cross-exami- 
nation regarding his past. He_ believed, 
indeed, that had Woodgate’s life not been 
blameless he would not have dared to ap- 
proach Helen, nor would she have had any 
attraction for him. He had no anxiety 
whatever regarding the moral character of 
his old pupil, and the traits in his character 
were such as time and experience would 
mellow, and the influence of a woman like 
Helen smooth away. Such was the reasoning 
of a good man, whose lot had been cast in 
the simple walks of country life, where cer- 
tainly evil walks with averted face. 

“Do you mean to say, Richard, that 
Helen has even allowed you to mention 
Christmas as a possible date ?” 

“T did mention it to her.” 

“ And what did she say ?” 

“That Douglas and Annie had beer 
engaged two years, but I think I could per- 
suade her.” 

“T see there is nothing left for me but to 
stand by meekly and see these great changes 
accomplished,” said the minister, with a 
touch of humour not far removed from 
pathos. ‘Well, I can hardly picture the 
manse of Broadrule without Helen.” 

* But she will not be lost to you, sir,” put 
in Woodgate with genuine earnestness. “I 
don’t intend to take her away for ever.” 

“T believe that your intentions are good,” 
said Mr. Lockhart, “ but a married daughter 
is a married daughter all the world over. 
How often does Mrs. Douglas come here? or 
what interest has she without the walls of 
Broadyards? Your wife will be just the 
same ; nor would I wish it otherwise. There 
is one thing I should like to say to you 
about Helen, Richard, and that is that you 
must be gentle at first with her prejudices. 
She knows absolutely nothing of the world, 
and it will be a great revelation to her. If 
she should seem at first inclined to rebel 
against what she does not understand, you 
must be very gentle with her. She is one 
of the sweetest-tempered women, but strong- 
willed to a degree.” 

Woodgate smiled. He thought he knew 
Helen well, and that this advice, if not abso- 
lutely uncalled for, was at least exaggerated. 

“T think Helen and I will ‘ gree,’ as they 
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say here, very well. I am not bad-tempered 
myself.” 

“ Hasty, I think; a trifle hasty. And 
you like your own way as well as any of us,” 
put in the minister quietly. ‘ Well, I will 
say no more on that head. I hope you have 
enough of sense between you to make the 
best of everything. And now tell me what 
you have been about lately. When is ‘First- 
fruits’ to have a successor ?” 

“Faith, I don’t know. Iam afraid I am 
incorrigibly lazy. You see it is no joke 
writing up to a newly-acquired reputation. 
The critics are confoundedly on the alert. 
It is a great temptation to a man to rest on 
the laurels he has won.” 

“Not at nine-and-twenty, Richard, I think,” 
said Mr. Lockhart. ‘“ What you have 
already achieved should be but an earnest of 
better things to come. At least, your best 
friends hope so, Helen among them. You 
will have an appreciative wife, Richard, who 
will spur you on to the highest endeavour, 
and that is much.” 

“T don’t know,” said Woodgate, a little 
doubtfully. ‘In his home relations a man 
wants a rest—wants to get away from all 
the bugbears that haunt him outside. I 
should not relish a critic and a mentor 
always by my side. It would inevitably be- 
come irksome.” 

“ But you would not like a wife who took 
no interest in your pursuits.” 

“Well, no; but I should like one who 
believed in me absolutely.” 

‘‘Oh, well, Helen does, and will, unless 
you disillusion her. But I warn you that 
she is very clear-sighted, and relentless in 
her condemnation of humbug. And now, 
how long are you going to stay? Brian and 
Guy will be anxious to see you.” 

“T saw Brian to-night, and he did not 
appear specially elated,” said Woodgate 
drily. 

“Brian, where? Has he been here ?” 

“He was in the garden about an hour 
ago, with some message for you about a sick 
woman. I don’t think Laidlaw improves as 
he grows older. He has undeniable talent 
in his own profession, and it is a pity he 
does not seek a wider sphere.” 

“He never will; but what do you mean 
by saying he does not improve? I see no 
room for improvement. He is one of the 
finest fellows God ever made.” 

“Oh, I grant that he has a good heart, 
but the outward man lacks polish. He was 
quite bearish this evening.” 


“Perhaps he had reason. There is no 


doubt that Helen’s marriage when it takes 
place will be a fearful disappointment to 
him,” said the minister, betrayed into an 
expression of opinion he immediately re- 
gretted, though it was not anew idea to 
Woodgate. 

“Granted; but he might be generous 
enough to rejoice over a friend’s good luck,” 
said Woodgate. ‘I don’t think I shall stay 
meantime. In fact I can’t. I have a dinner 
engagement I must keep on Friday.” 

“And this is Wednesday. You must leave 
to-morrow, then. Hardly fair that to us.” 

“I’m very sorry, sir, but I shall return 
soon,” said Woodgate, not saying that he 
would only be too glad to escape the con- 
ventional congratulations of sundry neigh- 
bours. ‘Have I your consent, then, to 
press for an early marriage ? I have a piece 
of work in view which must be written 
abroad, and I should not like to go this time 
without Helen.” 

“T suppose, if you have both made up 
your minds, there is nothing left for me but 
to fall in,” said the minister as he rose. 
“We can talk over this again after I have 
seen Helen. You will not leave till to- 
morrow night, at least. Send Helen to me 
as you go out. I suppose she will not be 
far away.” 

Woodgate felt himself a trifle peremptorily 
dismissed, and at once left the room, a little 
disappointed at the manner of his reception. 
He really believed that he was conferring a 
great honour on the country manse. He did 
not feel in a mood even for Helen’s society, 
and instead of seeking her took his cap from 
the hall-stand and passed out into the garden 
by the front door. Hearing the sound Helen, 
who had been waiting in the drawing-room, 
ran nervously downstairs, too late, however, 
to see him. She was standing irresolute on 
the last step, when the study door opened, 
and her father called her. 

“Come here, Helen.” 

She obeyed him tremblingly, almost like 
a child convicted of a fault. Demonstra- 
tions of feeling were not common in that 
reserved and placid household, but it was no 
common moment. The minister drew her 
to him, laid his hands on her shoulders, and 
looked into her face with a searching and 
peculiar tenderness. The resemblance be- 
tween them was then seen to be singularly 
striking. 

“T thought my cares about my mother- 
less girls were over when I gave Annie to 
Gavin Douglas, Perhaps they are only be- 
ginning, Helen. 
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“Oh, papa, why do you say so ?” cried 
Helen with a mingling of apprehension and 
womanly shyness. “Do you, do you not 
like Richard, whom we have known so long, 
and of whom we have all grown so proud ¢” 

The minister could not look into that 
pleading upturned face and give voice to the 
misgivings of his soul. 

“My dear, my dear,” he said unsteadily. 
“‘We may like a man very well, and be very 
proud of him too, but when it comes to 
giving him what is our dearest on earth, it is 
a very different matter.” 

“ Oh, if it is only that!” she said, with 
evident relief. ‘You have never called me 
that before, papa. Am I then so dear to 

you?” 

“T did not know, my daughter, till I had 
to face the possibility of giving you up, 
how my soul clave to you. If you be to 
the man you have chosen a wife such as 
the daughter you have been to me, he will 
be indeed blessed.” 

“And Richard, dear papa, have you 
nothing to say afout him? Surely you are 
pleased. I only fear I may disappoint him. 
I am such a plain, unintellectual person.” 

“Hush!” There was real sternness in 
the minister’s tone as he put his hand on her 
lips. ‘You are more than worthy, and he 
very well knows it. You have chosen your 
lot in life, my dear, and it may be that the 
Lord has a great work for you to do in 
another sphere. But we in this quiet spot 
will miss you, Helen, how sadly we shall not 
know till you have gone away.” 

There was more sadness than elation in 
his voice as he spoke, and Helen’s heart 
was too full to speak. She felt for the 
first time the bitterness of conflicting loves. 
Never had the father she revered seemed so 
dear, never had the simple harmony of their 
placid life seemed so exquisite a thing. For 
the moment the lover and the ideal life 
suffered by comparison. The one she had 
proved, and loved because she had proved it, 
while from the other the hand of experi- 
ence alone would lift the veil. 

“The lights of Broadrule,” said the minister 
as he put his hand on the blind to shut out 
the night. “If Imistake not there will be 
a sorer heart there than here when Helen 
Lockhart bids good-bye to Teviotdale. But 
there is Richard in the garden waiting, I 
suppose, for you. Go to him, my darling, 
and take my blessing with you.” 

He kissed her once, and gently put her 
from the room. He was a man of deep feel- 
ing, which as a rule he kept under curb,’ but 


he felt his composure leaving him, and did 
not wish to sadden Helen by his distress. 
He locked the door after her, and went 
down upon his knees, conscious of a load 
lying upon his soul, and fain to lay it, as he 
had laid many a burden through a long life, 
at the foot of the Cross. Helen, agitated and 
far from happy, went to the front door, and 
Woodgate at once caught sight of her. 

“Where can I get you a shawl, Helen? 
Let us stay out of doors.” 

She stepped back, took a wrap from the 
cloakroom and joined him, closing the door 
behind her. He drew her hand within his 
arm, and they walked down the dark avenue 
in silence. 

“Well, Helen, it was a pretty severe 
ordeal,” he said presently. ef confess I was 
disappointed. What did he say to you?” 

“ Not much,” replied Helen tremulously. 
“Tt is natural, of course, that he should be 
downcast a little at the idea of being left. I 
am all he has.” 

“There was something more than that,” 
said Woodgate, a trifle discontentedly. ‘‘Were 
the thing not too absurd to be entertained I 
should say he distrusted me. He certainly 
gave me that impression. I have a rival in 
Laidlaw, I know very well. I wonder if he 
has been speaking disparagingly of me to 
your father?” 

In the darkness Helen’s colour rose. “Why 
will you be so unjust to Brian, Richard? He 
is incapable of such a thing.” 

“He looked at me to-night, anyhow, as if 
he'd like to show fight. But, poor beggar, I 
must not be too hard on him, seeing he has 
lost what I have won.” 

“T think papa and you both make a mis- 
take. Iam sure Brian likes me as a friend 
only, just as he has always done.” 

“Oh, you will say that of course,” said 
Woodgate lightly. “ But you don’t believe 
it. Well, I think, Helen, I shall gain my 
point even with your stern parent. Shall 
we fix the day now ?—twenty-fourth of 
December, or Christmas-day if you will. 
Did papa give his consent to that?” 

** He did not refuse.” 

“T wish I could take you away now out of 
all the fuss and nonsense, and that we could 
be married quietly where nobody knows us.” 

“But that is impossible. There are some 
friends we must consider as well as ourselves, 
Richard.” 

“Oh yes, I know what I have to go 
through,” said Woodgate, with affected 
amusement. “I shall have to run the 
gauntlet of the whole dale’s disapproval, but 
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old Madam Douglas is the chief bugbear. 
Heavens ! what a tongue the old lady has, and 
how mortally she hates me.” 

“Oh, Richard, how can you!” said Helen 
reprovingly. ‘It is because you contradict 
her so badly that she talks at you. She is 
very nice and amiable too if you take her 
the right way——” 

“Yes, but why should I?” queried 
Woodgate whimsically. ‘“ You conciliate 
everybody, Helen, and it doesn’t pay. 
You'll have to be a trifle more dis- 
criminating by-and-by, or I don’t know 
what will become of us. I think Madam 
Douglas an insufferable old woman, and if 
your sister didn’t calmly ignore her Broad- 
yards would soon be a Pandemonium. Don’t 
look so distressed, my darling. I'll do any- 
thing to please you, even consent to be pre- 
sented at a family dinner party if you say 
the word.” 

“T suppose there must be something of 
the kind. Madam Douglas gave one when 
Gavin and Annie were engaged,” said Helen 
and again Woodgate smiled. Her simple, 
unquestioning regard for all that was con- 
ventional and proper amused him more and 
more. 

“ Well, it can’t be on this occasion, for I 
must leave to-morrow, being engaged to dine 
at the Parthenon Club on Friday night, but 
I shall come back as soon as I can to do what 
is required in the way of being trotted out.” 

The talk of such a speedy departtreturned 
the conversation into other and more lover- 
like grooves ; and for the time being every- 
thing disagreeable and unwelcome was for- 
gotten. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The bond is sweet, my father, 
It tastes of heaven.” 

OLD Doctor Laidlaw, enjoying his after- 
dinner pipe on the doorstep of his house at 
Broadrule, was amazed to behold his son 
galloping up the road as if a witch pursued 

im. 

‘** Now, what on earth does the rascal mean, 
I wonder ?” he said, half aloud. ‘ There’s 
been trouble up Rule Water this day, and 
that’s how he lays the thing to heart.” 

He took a tremendous puff at his long 
churchwarden and sauntered round the end 
of the house to be ready for the rascal when 
he should ride up to the stable gates. 

“ He’s coming, Tom,” he said to the groom 
cleaning harness at the carriage-house door ; 
“and I'll warrant ye Bob will be in a bonnie 
mess. Ye can get your pails ready.” 


Then he went out to the gate and there 
stood, a portly figure in the ruddy evening 
light, wearing a light grey tweed suit, and a 
fine white waistcoat, across which dangled an 
old-fashioned chain and fob. His face was 
round and ruddy as a winter apple, and his 
remnant of white hair made a neat fringe 
under the edge of his gaudy smoking-cap, 
which he wore jauntily as if he thought it 
very becoming to him. The old doctor was 
a deal more dainty and fastidious about his 
dress than the young one, and he looked the 
very picture of the jolly old country gentleman 
he was. His whole face shorfe as he watched 
the horse and rider rapidly covering the road ; 
his pride in his gallant boy was very unaf- 
fected and unconcealed. It showed itself in 
every look, and tone, and act, even in the 
wholesome counsel and reproof which he 
thought fit at times to administer when occa- 
sion required. He was the one child of his 
old age, the only legacy left by the bright- 
eyed Irish girl who had lived only twelve 
months after she had come a bride from 
Erin to the quiet parish of Broadrule. Bury- 
ing his heart-sorrow as best he might, the 
old doctor found his best consolation in the 
rearing of his boy ; and they had been chums 
in the truest sense of the word since the days 
when the little Brian, sitting straight and 
proud on his Shetland’s back, rode by his 
father’s side as he went his rounds. It was 
a sight both pretty and pathetic, which had 
moved many a tender woman’s heart to pity 
for the pair; but the old doctor sought no 
second mistress for the house of Broadrule. 
The relationship between father and son was 
almost perfect; tiffs they had in plenty, 
both being hot-tempered to a degree, but 
never a sting was left behind. Brian’s col- 
lege career had been a long series of 
triumphs, and when, crowned with honours, 
he came home to take the burden off his 
father’s shoulders, the old man felt that he 
could say with Simeon: “Lord, now lettest 
thou thy servant depart in peace.” 

Many pitied the two lonely men Jiving 
with only servants about them in that big 
old family house, but they wanted nobody’s 
pity, and did not know what loneliness 
meant. 

The village of Broadrule was a quaint, 
picturesque, old-world spot, built in the 
English fashion squarely round the village 
green. In the middle of the green grew 
sundry flourishing beech-trees which afforded 
shade to the village politicians who met of 
an evening to discuss the affairs of the nation 
and the homely gossip of the country-side. 
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It was a peaceable, sleepy, contented little 
place ; almost ideal in its simplicity of life. 
As was to be expected, the doctor’s abode 
was the “big house” of the place, and the 
two doctors the objects of universal respect 
and esteem. Perhaps it was a narrow sphere, 
as some said, but it had its rich compensa- 
tions in the unswerving love of many simplo 
but genuine hearts. It was none too narrow 
anyhow for Brian Laidlaw, who was perfectly 
contented with his lot and envied no man 
his wider sphere. When he caught sight of 
his father waiting for him that night he 
allowed the slightly aggrieved Bob to re- 
lapse into his favourite easy trot, but the 
somewhat gloomy expression of his face did 
not relax, even when he encountered the old 
gentleman’s keenly inquiring gaze. 

“Well, lad,” said the old doctor, as he 
laid his hand anxiously on the bridle, “ was 
the poor body beyond your aid ?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Brian, suffering his 

face toclear. ‘She'll do if they take care of 
her. I thought this a case requiring our in- 
tervention, dad, so I stopped at Cavering 
and telegraphed to Edinburgh for a nurse. 
It’s a valuable life, and we must do what we 
can to save it. Poor Watson’s gratitude 
when I gave him some hope was quite touch- 
ing.” 
“You're a clever chap, Brian, and a good 
chap, which is, may be, better,” said the old 
man, and Brian laughed as he swung himself 
from his saddle. 

“ Here, Tom, give him a wash down and a 
good feed; he deserves it,” he said to the 


groom, and gave the animal a kindly pat as 


he turned away. 

“What were you fleein’ up the road at sic 
a gate for?” asked the old doctor. “For a’ 
the world as if the de’il pursued ye.” 

“Perhaps he did,” replied Brian. ‘‘ Aren’t 
you famished for your dinner ?”’ 

“T’ve had it, an hour ago, and more. At 
my age, lad, a man can’t make a fool of his 
stomach with impunity, as you'll find out 
yourself some fine day. But yours is waiting 
for you.” 

*T don’t think I mind about it,” said Brian 
absently. 

“What forno? Are ye by eating? Like 
enough you've gone the whole day on an 
empty stomach.” 

“No, I had a plate of kale and a bit oat 
cake with a nip of whisky at Cavering, and 
very good they were too. Anybody would 
think me a gomeril or a bairn, father, to hear 
re,” 

Often when alone they relapsed into the 


broad Scotch both loved, though both could, 
when necessary, use the polished English of 
the most cultivated society. 

“ Ye are neither, lad, neither, only thrawn 
whiles. But ye'll eat your dinner this night 
if I should feed you mysel’.” 

“Oh, I'll eat it fast enough. Faith, I fecl 
tired now. I’ve had a long day. I hope 
there’s no messages ?” 

“Nothing but can wait,” said the old 
man as they passed into the house. Brian 
hastily refreshed himself with a wash, and 
took off his boots; then his father sat by 
him at the table watching him eat, and eager 
to hear the details of the operation Brian 
had that day performed alone and unaided. 
He was a cool and even daring surgeon, and 
the old man’s interest in these cases bordered 
on the keenest excitement. He was secretly 
amazed at his son’s surgical skill, though he 
sometimes thought him rash. 

“Tsay, Woodgate is at the manse, father,” 
said Brian, presently breaking off in the 
middle of their talk. 

“* Woodgate, is he? When did he come ? 
How did you hear ?” 

“T saw him. I looked in at the manse to 
tell the minister to go up to Mrs. Watson.” 

“Oh, you saw him, did you? and how 
does our young bantam look? Does he crow 
as croose as ever ?” 

The tone, dry, keen, sarcastic, indicated 
in what light the old doctor regarded the 
great man from London. 

“T don’t see much difference in that way,” 
said Brian with a laugh. ‘“‘He’s a good- 
looking chap, dad, only he knows it too 
well. I say, just look who that is at the 
gate. I’m not going out another foot this 
night, mind, unless it’s mortal trouble.” 

“Tt is not though, only Guy ; the bairn ‘Il 
hae a sair wame,” said the old doctor rather 
broadly. ‘“ Here he is.” 

There came into the room at the moment, 
with all the unceremonious freedom of a 
privileged friend, a sturdy, well-built, yeo- 
man-looking fellow, with a pleasant, open 
countenance and a twinkling eye, which 
betokened a merry heart; and truly Gavin 
Douglas, Laird of Broadyards and heir to 
Teviothead and his mother’s money bags, the 
husband of a charming wife, and the father 
of a strong heir, respected in the dale alike 
for his substance and his personal worth, 
had but little to make him heavy of heart. 

“Good evening, doctor,” he said cheerily 
to the old man as he laid his driving gloves 
unceremoniously on the white cloth. ‘“ Bless 
me, Brian, are you only at your dinner, and 
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it’s after seven? I’ve come to take you back 
to Broadyards, my man. Willy nilly, ye 
maun go.” 

_ “What for? I just said this moment to 
dad that only mortal trouble would take me 
out of the house again this night; and it’s 
not that at Broadyards, I can see.” 

“Qh, no; neither mortal nor serious, 
thank Providence. Only the baby has a 
cough, and Annie would give me no peace. 
I say, doctor, it’s no easy job being goodman 
to a woman wi’ ae bairn. I’m for no good 
in this world this while back but to fetch 
and carry for his wee lairdship and his 
mother,” he said comically, yet with a cer- 
tain air of pride, which showed that he 
rather enjoyed it. 

“T suppose I'd better go,” said Brian, as 
he took a bite of cheese to finish his repast. 

His father looked at him a trifle reproach- 
fully. Very easily could Brian have gone 
to the surgery and made up a cough mix- 
ture for such a simple ailment ; but Brian 
did not want an excuse. In his present 
frame of mind he rather dreaded a long, 
quiet evening with his father ; tired though 
he was, he would rather be out of doors. 

“ How have you come, Guy ?” he asked. 

“Tn the dog-cart ; and I'll bring you back. 
But you'll not grudge us an hour or two of 
Brian, doctor, it’s not often we can catch 
him now.” 

“Faith, that’s true, my man; but he’s 
needin’ his bed the night,” said the old man. 
“ He’s little more than a lodger here, but it’s 
a providence that he has health and strength 
and heart for his work, just as I had at his 
age.” 

“Hear him now! There’s a good day’s 
work in you yet, doctor, if you were put to 
it, and Brian would let you; but he’s in- 
satiable for work.” 

“ Deed is he,” said the old man, following 
his son with admiring eyes as he quitted 
the room. “I’m as rusty as a barn-door 
hinge, Guy,” he added confidentially, and 
touching the laird’s arm with his hand—the 
wrinkled, trembling hand which once had 
been as skilful and gentle as Brian's own. 
“‘He’s an unco’ cheild. He’s just been tellin’ 
me what he did this day to a poor body up 
the hills. An’, would you believe it, Guy, I 
canna aye follow him. He’s got that many 
new-fangled names for things, let alone new- 
fangled notions, an’ he fears naething. Gie 
him a knife an’ he'll cut if it should be bend 
leather.” 

“Ay, but he knows what he is about. 
You never hear of Brian making a mistake,” 
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said the laird. ‘Come out and see my new 
mare, doctor; she’s the nicest bit of horse- 
flesh in the dale at this moment, I could bet 
a fiver.” 

“ Another new one, Guy ; where did you 
get her?” queried the doctor eagerly. 

“ Reared her myself. Your man says she’s 
a beauty. I broke her myself, too, and 
she’s as quiet as alamb to ride and drive. I 
meant her for my wife’s riding, but she 
won’t look at her. Nothing in her head 
but babies ; she can’t look at anything else.” 

The doctor laughed, and they passed out 
into the pleasant September twilight and 
sauntered to the gate, where Tom the groom 
was admiringly regarding the smart dog-cart 
and the new mare. She was, indeed, a 
lovely piece of horseflesh, and the doctor, 
himself no mean judge, regarded her dainty 
points with silent ecstasy. 

“ She’s a beauty, and no mistake. Brian 
will break the tenth commandment presently 
when he sees her. I say, what’s brought 
Woodgate here just now ?” 

This sudden question took Guy entirely 
by surprise, but before he could reply, Brian 
had joined them, and the talk reverted to the 
mare. The old doctor watched them drive 
away out of sight presently, and then went 
back to his study and his pipe, thinking 
tenderly of the two lads, who were both 
dear to him, and whose warm friendship was 
a thing which had always pleased him 
mightily. He was somewhat troubled, how- 
ever, and he could not tell why, about Wood- 
gate being at the manse. In some subtle 
way Brian’s heaviness of soul had communi- 
cated itself to him, and he found less solace 
than usual in his pipe. 

“Did you know Woodgate had come to 
the manse, Guy?” asked Brian, as they 
bowled swiftly along the road, the mare 
keeping her lovely head well up and sniffing 
the sweet evening air with keen delight. 

“No, I didn’t, till your father mentioned 
it just now,” said Broadyards. ‘ Helen was 
over this morning, but she never mentioned 
it. Awfully close is Helen when she likes.” 

“ Rather think he came unexpectedly.” 

“Um, unexpected and uninvited like our 
snell east winds,” said the laird gruffly. “I 
say, Brian,” he hesitated a moment, and then 
out with it. “Don’t let that bookmaking 
chap take away Helen.” 

*“T doubt that’s his errand,” Brian an- 
swered with half-averted head. . 

“But don’t let him,” urged Broadyards, 
giving the mare an unexpected flick with the 
whip which set her quivering in every limb. 
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“Don’t you want to keep her here? I could 
have sworn you did.” 

*“T do. Heaven knows I do,” said Brian 
passionately. “But I doubt he’s in the run- 
ning this time, not I.” 

“ Well, I think you're a fool, Brian, upon 
my honour, I do, if you let that whipper- 
snapper step in and lift Helen from before 
your nose. I thought you'd more pluck in 
you than that. Why, everybody knows he 
isn’t fit for her, and that she was made for 
Broadrule.” 

Brian smiled a trifle drearily. This mas- 
terful style of talk was all very well for 
Guy, whose course of love had run smoothly 
from start to finish, But though Helen and 
Annie were sisters, they were cast in a dif- 
ferent mould. 

“‘He’s got the things women care for,” he 
said just a trifle savagely. ‘Fine soft man- 
ners and flattering words; and, unless my 
eyes deceived me to-night, the girl put the 
odds on a chap like me, who has nothing to 
offer her but an honest heart and a pair of 
willing hands.” 


A LOST IDEAL. 


Broadyards deliberately swore under his 
breath, though not addicted to strong lan- 
guage, except under the severest provocation. 

“Td have her yet, Brian. You're on the 
spot, and can conduct the siege. If Helen 
chooses him in preference to you all I can 
say is, she richly deserves the hard bed she'll 
have to lie on ; but I won’t believe it till Isee 
them married. Helen would never be such 
a fool.” 

Brian remained silent, but quite uncon- 
vinced ; and his silence irritated his friend, 
who had all that concerned him so truly at 
heart. 

“You won’t let him have an easy walk 
over; promise me that,” he pursued eagerly. 
“T can’t stand the fellow—never could stand 
him, even when a boy, and now he makes 
my gorge rise.” 

“ Let's talk of something else, Guy,” said 
Brian quickly. “ All the talk in the world 
will never mend that matter. Though I'd 
give my right hand willingly to see Helen 
Lockhart at Broadrule, the day’ll never come 
that I know, my lad, right well.” 


—_—_—— a - 


HARP TONES. 


d bes river of God is very full 
That floweth by the hill, 

The waters thereof so sweet and clear, 
Make glad the city still. 


The river of God with its broad breast 
The city nourisheth, 

And every green thing in the land 
Laugheth and flourisheth. 


The river of God, the fisher craft 
Its bosom bears upon ; 

But you shall see no galley of pride 
With threatening sail thereon. 


The river of God sings as it flows 
By fields and vales of corn, 

By city and tower, through morn and eve, 
And round again to morn. 


And ask ye, what this river of God 
That girdles all so well ? 

The river of God His presence is 
Round Zion’s citadel. 


A. H. VINE. 
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The Messenger. 


(G. F. Watts, R.A., pinz.) 


THE PAINTER OF THE ETERNAL TRUTHS. 
By L. T. MEADE. 
FIRST PAPER. 


THERE is little doubt that this is not the 

age of enthusiasm. We are smart, 
clever, and, as a rule, well-informed, but we 
are not enthusiastic. ‘ 

We pride ourselves on our realism, and 
flatter ourselves that we are students of truth. 
The ideal is forgotten in the search after the 
matter of fact. It is the fashion to look 
coldly at mysticism, symbolism, allegory, and 
metaphor. Ours is a hard and money-making 
age. This present world absorbs us. Our 


aim is to make money, and when we have 
made it to make more. 

We are also very much led by the reign- 
ing fashion. It is the fashion now to be 
real, to look without shuddering at ugliness 
in any form or guise. Hence the ugly novels, 
plays, and pictures which are to be seen all 
around us. Art in especial has suffered sorely 
from the dead level of commonplace which 
we have reached. The glory of Michael An- 
gelo and the religious fervour of Raphael 
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must be looked for in vain in the pictures 
which the nineteenth century produces. 

Amongst our modern painters, however, 
there are a few grand exceptions, and of 
these George Frederick Watts takes the high- 
est place. His is the fine enthusiasm of the 
broadest and deepest religious art. He looks 
upon his art from the lofty standpoint of the 
Interpreter. He is more than this ; he is also 
the Prophet and the Seer. Like St. John, 
he stands in the wilderness of the world, and 
points to the eternal truths. 

It is not my purpose in these papers to 
discuss the technical merits of Mr. Watts’s 
workmanship, but I should like to say some- 
thing of what his pictures seem to me to con- 
vey of guidance and comfort to all seekers 
after God. 


Death crowning Innocence. 
(G@. F. Watts, R.A., pinz.) 





THE PAINTER OF THE ETERNAL TRUTHS. 


Amongst the red letter days of my life I 
have always reckoned the visits which I 
have had the pleasure of paying to this great 
painter. He found me a very ignorant, 
although fervent, disciple, and told me in the 
kindest spirit of some of his aims and inten- 
tions. In reply toa remark that I could not 
criticise his pictures from an art point of 
view, he said, 

“That is the part of my work that I care 
least about. It is, of course, important that 
the form should be as perfect as possible, but 
only in the sense that a well-written book 
tells its story with greater strength than a 
badly-written one.” 

He said that his intention was to teach 
certain great truths by means of his brush. 
He had many stories to tell, and many of 
the highest lessons to convey. 
He tells these stories and con- 
veys these lessons magnificently 
through the medium of his 
splendid art. 

In the course of my last visit 
he said to me, 

“T am anxious to preach 
truths, but I think I can truly 
say that never, even by symbol, 
decoration, or any other method, 
have I attempted to preach 
creeds. I am content if I can 
lead a man to the church-door.” 

In @ letter he further adds— 

‘*T purposely avoid reference to 
any creed yg ot My work 


is absolutely dedicated to all 
Churches.”’ 


Elsewhere he says, 

** My intention has been, nut 
so much to make a picture that 
will charm the eye, as to sug- 
gest great thoughts that will 
appeal to the imagination and 
the heart, and kindle all that is 
best and noblest in humanity.” 

In another letter which Mr. 
Watts wrote to me a couple of 
years ago, he speaks of his paint- 
ing as follows (I received this 
letter before I had the privilege 

- of meeting him) :— 

‘*T shall be very happy to afford 
you anything you may desire in the 
way of explanation of my objects 
and desires and endeavours in my 
work; without desiring applause, it 
would give me satisfaction to find 
my objects considered with a little 
more seriousness than is habitual in 
the ordinary critic. While sometimes 
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The Prodigal. 
(G. F. Watts, R.A., pinz.) 


eredit is given me for some sort of intellectual idea, 
there is an almost utter failure to perceive that I 
have any intention in character or form, device of 
outline, quality of colour and texture. The 
intellectual intention of my work is to give material 
expression to the character and scope of modern 
thought, which was (perhaps unconsciously) the 
object of all great art, certainly Egyptian art, cer- 
tainly Greek art, and certainly the art of the Middle 
Ages, so that if no other record of these ages existed, 
it would be possible to know a great deal about 
them from such remains; it would be perfectly 
impossible to gather anything of the kind from 
modern art.”’ 


To understand how Mr. Watts carries out 
his own high conception of his calling, it is 
XXITI—2 


only necessary to study his pictures with 
care. He has done a splendid series of 
paintings with Death as their subject. Here 
his thought and mode of treatment are essen- 
tially modern. They are absolutely character- 
istic of the age in which he lives. 

Death as the Destroyer was the idea of 
the ancient Greeks. To them he was the 
last and most bitter foe, hated and feared, a 
necessary evil, but one to be avoided as long 
as possible. 

Achilles in Hades says to Odysseus :— 
“Nay, speak not comfortably to me of 
death, great Odysseus. Rather would I live 
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upon the soil the hireling of another, than 
bear sway among all the dead that are no 
more.’ 

Mr. Watts treats Death in a widely dif- 
ferent spirit. To him he is not the King 
of Terrors, but the tender consoler ; not the 
end of life, but the beginning of a higher 
and nobler state. To an over-wrought and 
over-tired age his grand conception of Death 
is inexpressi bly soothing. 

‘* Sleep after toyle, port after stormy seas, 


Ease after warre, death after life, doth greatly 
please.”’ 


This is the motto suggested by one of his 
most beautiful and touching pictures, “The 
Messenger,” a reproduction of which aceom- 
panies this article. The worn-out figure 
represents the end of life; the grand Angel 
of Death, the beginning of the blessed life 
beyond, Death here is ‘manifestly the great 
consoler. The same idea is amply carried out 
in “ Death crowning Innocence,” and other 
pictures which bear on this special theme. 

But though Death is tender he is also 
stern and inexorable. Mr. Watts treats 
him in no sentimental fashion. He is the 
monarch before whom king and warrior 
must bow, and in the presence of whom even 
Love himself must fold his wings. 

This sterner aspect of Death’s character is 
especially shown in the master’s great, per- 
haps his greatest work, “‘ Love and Death.” 

This wonderful painting has been so often 
described that I find it difficult to say any- 
thing about it which has not been said al- 
ready many times, It was exhibited in the 
Grosvenor Gallery in 1877, and was one of 
the first of the painter's works which met 
with full appreciation. 

Mr. Watts says that his first idea for this 
famous picture arose out of the early death 
of a brilliant young friend whose portrait he 
was painting, and who was dying at the 
time. The situation made a deep impres- 
sion on his mind. He noticed the efforts, 
so frantic and ineffectual, which Love was 
making to keep Death from the home. 

In this picture he again gives expression 
to modern thought. ‘There are those who 
exalt earthly love to the highest throne. 
The downfall of such idolatry is terribly 
exemplified in this grand picture. I cannot 
do better than give a description of it, which 
is not my own. I quote from Mr. Forsyth’s 
brilliant and comprehensive remarks in one 
of his lectures on Religion in Recent Art. 


‘*The background is the entrance of a ‘house, 
which is the House of Life. Round the door is 


trained a blossoming rose—the superscription of @ 
happy home and’ love’s young dream. Stooping, 
and pushing into the doorway with its back toward 
us is a vast figure, draped from head to foot, clearly 
the Shadow feared of man. Its advance is the 
effortless, undishevelled, and inexorable gliding of 
urgent Omnipotence and menacing Fate. Under 
the shadow and before the door is the young God of 
Love, barring the entrance with a child’s passionate 
protest and frantic entreaty. His wings are broken. 
against the door-post, and his roses are dashed and 
strewn upon the ground. We see the hopelessness. 
of the struggle, and its inevitable end. We see 
what a trifle, a aii Love is in the presence of 
this visitor . . . 


“The sitar seems a soiemn rebuke to the 
Naturalism of the age, with its brief sweet 
beauty and its quavering creed that ‘ Love 
is enough.’ For the shadow, veiled and 
speechless, is over all, and the dearest love 
must go down before a vast inscrutable fate 
which blights and erases all.” 

But this is by no means the whole of the 
lesson which this picture can teach. Mr. 
Watts would not be true to the hope that is 
within him if it were so. I must quote 
again from Mr. Forsyth. 


‘“‘Mr. Watts always sees and represents a gran- 
deur about Death. Yes, and a tender grandeur too. 
Nor is it wanting here, although it is not obtruded. 
It is the undertones, even the whispers that are 
loudest for the soul in this great work. I cannot 
convey to you by any words the solemn eloquence 
that moves me in the very poise of Death’s mighty 
uplifted arm. It is not mere force, it is not mere 
menace. It is like the arm of the Lord, and like the 
shadow of His wing. That bowed head, too, tells 
that even Death may be sorry, and the reverent 
servant of a still higher Might... . That great 
shroud, moreover, is not raiment, but disguise. And 
chief of all, a great light falls upon the figure’s. 
back, and we remember that we never see the Dawn 
upon Death till it has gone by, that we get to know 
our angels when they have left us, and that we 
mark the sunlight on the graves only when they 
have well grown green. The source of the light, you 
further mark, is not in the picture ; and so the hope 
in our latter end is no ray from within our visible 
frame of things, but from a life and a world beyond. 
Death once gone by is charged with the light of a 
life beyond life. ‘And Death once dead, there’s no 
more dying then’ and the great Comer, who 
forgets nobody and spares none, is after all but the 
old irresistible kindness and the love which loves 
on to the endless end.”’ 


But Mr. Watts by no means confines him- 
self to those lessons which may help men in 
the presence of Death. He has much also to 
say with regard to the struggling overtaxed 
life of the nineteenth century. 

In particular, now, I would recall the 
splendid lesson which his mighty picture, 
“Mammon,” is meant to convey. Here is 
exemplified one of the most characteristic 
and pernicious features of the age. 

Here is Mammon the type—Mammon in- 
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carnate. The greed of gold is on the 
sordid brow, and the cruelty of onpres-. 
sion in the clenched right hand, which 
crushes the head of one of his victims 
whilst the uplifted foot tramples re- 
lentlessly on another. 

This picture is one of the most 
powerful sermons which has ever been 
preached against the “mammon of un- 
righteousness.” Such a picture ought 
to arouse sleeping consciences by show- 
ing, in all its hideous reality, the em- 
bodied spirit of materialism, selfish- 
ness, and worldly greed. 

The frontispiece to this number of 
the magazine represents Mr. Watts’s 
very beautiful idea of the “ Happy 
Warrior ” :— 

“ Who is the happy warrior 2? Who is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be ?”’ 


The painter’s answer here is, that it 
is he who, whether he fails or whether 
he succeeds, is “ true till death” to his 
ideal :— 

‘* Who, whether praise of him must walk th 
earth 

For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must fall, to sleep without his fame, 

And leave a dead unprofitable name— 

Finds comfort in himself and in his cause ; 

And while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 

His breath in confidence of Heaven's applause ; 

This is the happy warrior, this is he 

That every man in arms should wish to be.’ 


The beautiful picture represents the 
dying face of the hero—the face of the 
angel whose kiss he has earned is seen 
shining with a tender light through 
the mists of Death and Time. 

Very different in treatment and 
design is the picture of The Prodigal. 
Here is no victory but rather defeat, 
and defeat in its most pitiable and 
abject guise. This painting is a very 
powerful representation of a story 
which is as common now as it was 
in the days of Christ. The man has 
lost all his opportunities. Having 
squandered his living he has gone into 
the depths, where despair and its atten- 
dant vampires are battling for his soul. He 
has gone truly into the depths, but never- 
theless the picture is not intended to convey 
the impression of mere hopelessness. 

The Prodigal has not touched the lowest 
depth of all—that depth where God is not. 
Even now the first step in the upward ladder 
is reached ; he has turned his face towards 
the light. Look at him. You see the 





Love and Death. 
(G, F. Watts, R.A., pinz.) 


memory of the father’s home and the father’s 
tender love dawning faintly in his wistful 
eyes. The lips are shut firmly, as if with 
the beginning of a steadfast purpose. Mr. 
Watts evidently means to indicate the mo- 
ment in the history of the Prodigal when he 
says to his own starved heart, “I perish 
with hunger.” He has not yet reached the 
subsequent stage, when he is inspired to ex- 
claim, “I will arise and go to my father.” 
But this moment will soon come—even now 
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the darkness is behind him, but before him 
all is light. 

Mr. Watts treats his art from such a grave 
and noble standpoint that to understand even 
a little of its meaning, it needs to be ap- 
proached in the reverent spirit which we 
accord to all deep religious truths. His 


paintings are out of place in popular exhi- 
bitions. To do them justice they ought to 
have a gallery of their own. 

Such a place would be a grand school, 
where some of the eternal truths, beyond 
mere creed and mere fashion, might be 
taught to the nation. 
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“ALL THAT ARE IN THEIR GRAVES.” 


UST God made for future bearing 
Harvest of mankind ; 
Dust, which takes the rain and sunshine, 


Flies before the wind. 


Dust, mysterious womb of people, 
Being and to be, 

Mothering for these mortal ages 
And eternity ! 


Eve is but God’s handmaid bearing 
Man for mother earth, 

Who herself Eve’s children fashions 
For their final birth. 


Dust thou art, of dust created, 
Dust men counted dead, 
In the which thy person waited 


Till long ages fled. 


Pregnant was some handful with thee 
Till its hour at hand 
Thou wast born to life and motion, 


Action, and command. 


Once again shall dust be pregnant, 
Again bearing thee, 
Till its final hour discloses 


Its last mystery. 
B. W. 
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EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN. 


FIRST PREACHERS—LEGEND OF ST. JOSEPH OF ARIMATH#A, PUDENS, CLAUDIA, CARADOC, 


By THe VenrerasBLe F. W. FARRAR, D.D., ArcHpEAcon oF WESTMINSTER. 


FIRST PAPER. 


# T is an historic fact that Chris- 
tianity was introduced into 
Britain at a very early date— 
almost certainly by the close of 
the first century of the Chris- 
tian era—and therefore nearly 
five centuries earlier than the 
date when Pope Gregory I. sent the monk 
Augustine to England, to the court of 
King Ethelbert, to convert the Saxons (A.D. 
597). But when we come to inquire into 
the early history of British Christianity we 
are, unhappily, lost in a chaos of ecclesiastical 
inventions and monkish forgeries. 

I. First, as to the fact of the early preaching 
of the Gospel in our islands, we have the high 
and early authority of several of the Fathers. 

Thus, Eusebius, A.D. 324, in his “ Evan- 
gelical Demonstration ” (iii. 5), says that the 
Apostles—among whom, however, we may, 
perhaps, include (as St. Paul himself does in 
his use of this word, Rom. xvi. 7 ; Phil. ii. 25), 
some of their first followers—preached the 
Gospel to the Romans, Jews and Armenians, 
Parthians, Indians, Scythians, and “to the 
island called Britannic.” The authority of 
Eusebius is the more trustworthy because he 
was an intimate friend of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, whose father, Constantius Chlorus, 
ruled in Britain and died at York, and who 
had himself been proclaimed emperor by the 
army in Britain. Tertullian, too (A.D. 198), 
speaks even of “ Britannorum inaccessa Ro- 
manis loca Christo vero subdita.” * 

Similarly, Theodoret (A.D. 429) expressly 
mentions Britain among the places converted 
by the Apostles ; and, as he says, after men- 
tioning Spain, that St. Paul also carried 
salvation to the islands of the ocean, some 
have inferred that he means to imply a visit 
of the Apostle of the Gentiles to Britain. A 
similar significance is attached to the phrase 
of St. Clement of Rome (A.D. 91) that St. 
Paul, having preached righteousness through 
the whole world, arrived at the limit of the 
West.+ St. Jerome also says (A.D. 400) that 
St. Paul, having been in Spain, went from 
one ocean to another, imitating the course of 
the sun of righteousness. 

From the vaguely rhetorical expressions of 
some of these writers, it has been confidently 
affirmed by many that St. Paul was the first 

* Tert. c. Judeos, 7. + Clem. Ep. ad Cor, v. 1. 





missionary to our shores. All that can be 
said of such a supposition is, that it is in the 
highest degree unlikely. There is no proof 
that St. Paul was ever able to carry out the 
wish that he once felt to visit Spain 
(Rom. xv. 24). It is for many reasons im- 
probable that he even visited Gaul,* and 
much more improbable that he reached the 
islands which were then regarded as the 
Ultima Thule of civilisation. We are well 
acquainted with the course of his wanderings 
up to the time of his first Roman imprison- 
ment. We have reason to believe that, in 
the brief period of his release, he visited 
some of his churches in Asia, in Macedonia, 
in Crete, and at Nicopolis; that he was 
arrested at Troas; taken to Ephesus; and 
thence conveyed a prisoner to Rome, where 
he was martyred. There is not a spark of 
real evidence that he travelled in any other 
regions, or founded fresh churches in hitherto 
untraversed lands. 

II. In point of fact, the question as to the 
founder of the ancient British Church was a 
matter of guesswork among the monkish 
historians and chroniclers; and often the 
vaguest hint of one writer was asserted asa 
positive fact by others, after various amplifi- 
cations and embellishments. Thus, some 
claimed St. Peter ; others St. James, the son 
of Zebedee; others Aristobulus (called in 
Welsh Arwystli Ken), mentioned by St. 
Paul in Rom. xvi. 10; while others, again, 
fixed upon Simon Zelotes as the earliest 
preacher of the Gospel in Britain. These 
conjectures were often based on the sup- 
posed authority of the early historian Gildas 
(born about a.D. 511), who was quoted 
(Hist. 6) in favour of the statement that 
Christianity was preached in Britain as early 
as the reign of the Emperor Tiberius, who 
died A.D. 37. But Gildas, slender as his 
authority would be in any case, does not 
say this at all. After lamenting the absence 
and supposed destruction of all records of 
the British Church by the Romans, he 
alludes to the general diffusion of Christianity 
in the reign of Tiberius; but in speaking of 
its reception in England he seems to refer to 
the period of the defeat of Boadicea by 
Suetonius Paulinus, in the reign of Nero 
(A.D. 59). It is, indeed, intrinsically pro- 

* But see Lightfoot, ‘ Epistles of Clement,’’ p. 50, 
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bable that as there was “a vast multitude” 
—as Tacitus tells us—of Christians in Rome 
in Nero’s reign, there would be many Chris- 
tians in the army, and they may have helped 
to introduce the truth of the Gospel among 
a few British converts. This process may 
have begun even when Aulus Plautius was 
the Roman legate in Britain (A.D. 43), as we 
shall see later on ; but such beliefs are merely 
conjectural. 

III. The most persistent legend, however, 
about the conversion of Britain is that it was 
due to St. Joseph of Arimathza. The story is 
given by William of Malmesbury (A.D. 1127) 
in his book on the Antiquity of the Church of 
Glastonbury, dedicated to Henry of Blois, 
Bishop of Winchester, Abbot of Glastonbury, 
and nephew of Henry I. It is not heard 
of till Norman times. It runs as follows. 
After the Day of Pentecost the Gospel 
began to spread and flourish, and the beau- 
tiful unanimity among Christians stirred up 
the envy of the Scribes and Pharisees. The 
consequence was the murder of St. Stephen 
and the dispersion of the Apostles and their 
converts. St. Philip went among the Franks 
and converted many of them. Then, “ being 
desirous to enlarge his Master’s kingdom, he 
picked out twelve of his disciples and des- 
patched them to preach the Gospel in 
Britain.” At the head of the little band 
was Joseph of Arimathea.* These holy 
missionaries reached Britain A.D. 63, “ and, 
in the fifteenth year of the Blessed Virgin’s 
Assumption, preached Christ with great 
industry and courage.” The barbarous king 
Arviragus and his subjects, somewhat alarmed 
at these proceedings and not relishing the 
truths of the Gospel, “ refused to become pro- 
selytes ; but, in consideration of the length of 
their voyage, and being somewhat charmed by 
their unexceptionable behaviour, gave them 
a little spot of ground surrounded with fens 
and bushes to dwell in. This place was 
-alled Ynyswitrin by the natives,+ and situ- 
ated upon the confines of his dominion, 
Afterwards two other pagan kings, being 
affected by their remarkable sanctity, settled 
twelve hides of land upon them by instru- 
ments in writing.” t 

The island—afterwards so famous in legend 
and poetry as ‘the island valley of Avilion,” 

* Broughton, Eccl. Hist., p. 25, quotes the old legend 
that Joseph had 600 companions, and says that he landed at 
Venodoxia (N. Wales): King Lot descended from his son 
Peter. Hearne refers to an old book called ‘* Sanctus Graal.” 

+ Ynyswitrin means “ glassy island.” It was so called from 
the stream “ pellucidior vitro.” Collinson, Hist. of Somer- 
setshire, ii, 279. 

+ See Hearne, Hist. and Antiquities of Glastonbury, Ox- 


ford, 1722. Hearne also printed the account of the monastery 
by the monk Johannes Glastoniensis, 


* Where falls not hail or rain; or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly ; but it lies 

Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard-lawns—” * 
was then no better than a wilderness; but 
the angel Gabriel appeared to them, and 
ordered them to build a church in honour of 
the Virgin at a spot to which they were 
supernaturally directed. They could build 
nothing better than a chapel of osier twigs, 
which was finished thirty-one years after the 
Saviour’s passion. “It had little of orna- 
ment in the figure, but was very remarkable 
for the divine presence and the beauty of 
holiness ; and this being the first church in 
the island, the Son of God was pleased to 
grace it with a particular distinction, dedi- 
cating it Himself in honour of His mother. 
These twelve holy men, serving God with 
extraordinary devotion in this place, and 
making particular addresses to the blessed 
Virgin, and, in short, spending great part of 
their time in watching, fasting, and prayer, 
were (as is reasonable to believe) supported 
under all the difficulties of their position by 
the assistance and appearance of the blessed 
Virgin. And for the truth of this matter 
we have St. Patrick’s charter and the writings 
of the ancients to vouch for us.” + 

So far, William of Malmesbury. The 
antiquary Leland found no earlier authority 
for these statements than some fragments of 
an author named Melkinus of Avalon, which 
were in the monastic library at Glastonbury. 
The monks also showed a charter of Henry IL.; 
an impudent forgery teeming with impossi- 
bilities, which professed to be a charter of 
King Ina; an equally preposterous charter 
of St. Patrick; and some comparatively 
modern brass plates. Sir Henry Spelman 
and other antiquaries show that these forged 
documents involve such gross anachronisms 
as the dedications of churches to saints, the 
burial in churches, the establishment of 
monasticism, and the worship of the Virgin 
as far back as the first century ; not to men- 
tion the fact that there was no such British 
king as Arviragus at that epoch. ¢ 

But the legend of Joseph of Arimathea, 
having been once started, grew merrily. 
Melkinus, whoever he was, says that two 
silver vessels were buried in the coffin of 
Joseph of Arimathzea, which contained the 
blood and sweat of Christ, and that the 
wealthy saint had brought with him “the 
dish whereon our Saviour eat the passover 


* Avallonia is said to mean “the place of apples.” 


Ch. Hist. ii. 2. 

+ Many more particulars are added by Capgrave in *‘ Vita 
Josephi,”’ of which some are wholly absurd. 

+ The name is taken from Juvenal, Sat. iv., 127, and is 
borrowed by Shakespeare in his Cymbeline, but is not found in 
any ancient record, 
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with His disciples, which sort of dish, he saith, 
was then called, in the French, graa/ ;* but 
others think the true name was sangreal, 
being some of Christ’s real blood which he 
shed upon the cross, which was said to be 
somewhere found by King Arthur.” This 
legend derives deep interest from the noble 
use which has been made of it in romance 
and poetry, of which we have so fine a 
specimen in, Tennyson’s Arthurian Idylls : 

** Nay, monk! what phantom ?” answered Percivale, 

**'The cup, the cup itself, from which our Lord 

Drank at the last sad supper with his own. 
This, from the blessed land of Aromat— 
After the day of darkness, when the dead 
‘Went wandering o’er Moriah—the good saint 
Arimathean Joseph, journeying brought 

‘To Glastonbury, where the winter thorn 
Blossoms at Christmas, mindful of our Lord. 
And there awhile it bode ; and if a man 
Could touch or see it, he was heal’d at once, 
By faith, of all his ills. But then the times 
Grew to such evil that the holy cup 

Was caught away to heaven, and disappear’d.”’ 

The miraculous thorn is still shown at 
Glastonbury, and the visitor is told that on 
every Christmas Day it buds and blossoms, 
and that it grew from the staff which Joseph 
struck into the ground as he stopped to rest 
on the brow of the hill, which is known 
as Weary-all Hill. In old days the Glas- 
tonbury thorn used to be appealed to as 
a miracle. Godfrey Goodman, Bishop of 
Gloucester, in his book on “ The Two Great 
Mysteries,” addressed to Oliver Cromwell, is 
indignant that this tree had been cut down :— 
for, he says, “It began to blossome on Christ- 
mas Day to give a testimony to religion.” + 
Ashmole, the antiquarian, says, “On St. 
Stephen’s day, 1672, Mr. Stainsby brought 
me a branche of Hawthorne having greene 
leaves, faire Budds, and full Flowers, all 
thick and very beautifull, and (which is more 
notable) many of the Hawes or Berries upon 
it red and plump.” He was informed that 
it grew at Sir Lancelot Lake’s house near 
Edgworth from a slip of the Glastonbury 
Thorn, and that it flowered every winter 
about Christmas. ¢ 

IV. It must be admitted that the stories of 
the foundation of the British Church by any 
apostle, or by Joseph of Arimathzea, rest on 
pure imagination and invention, and do not 
even possess the smallest intrinsic proba- 
bility. We have now to examine another 
ingenious hypothesis, which, if it does not 
profess to tell us who were our first mis- 
sionaries, connects some very ancient and 
interesting names with the existence of 
Christianity in Britain. § 

* Sti lingfleet, “ Antiquities of the Brit. Churches,” p. 9. 

+ Ashmolean MSS., 826. + Hearne, 1. c. Appendix, p. 301. 

¢ On this subject see Archdeacon Williams’ *‘ Claudia and 
Pudens”; Alford’s Greek Testament, iii., Pt. 2, p. 104; 
Knight’s “‘ Early Engl. Church History,” Quarterly Review, 


In 2 Tim. iv. 21, written about A.D. 68, we 
read “Eubulus greeteth thee, and PUDENs, 
and Linus, and CLAUDIA, and all the 
brethren.” 

Now it appears from the epigrams of 
Martial that the loose poet numbered among 
his friends a Roman soldier of the name of 
Pudens, who rose to the rank of knight and 
of a primipilar centurion; and that this 
Pudens married a certain Claudia Rufina, 
who was a blue-eyed and fair-haired maiden 
of British birth. 

The old British antiquaries conjectured 
that this British lady was a native of Col- 
chester (Camelodunum), and a daughter of 
the British king Caradoe or Caractacus. This 
British warrior was brought prisoner to 
Rome in the days of Claudius (A.D. 51) and 
won exemption from the common fate of 
captive kings by the dauntless courage of 
his bearing, which excited the admiration of 
the Romans and won for him an honourable 
liberty.* The conjecture seemed to be at 
least plausible. It accounted for the presence 
of a British girl, evidently of some rank and 
distinction, at Rome; and as nothing is 
known of the ultimate fate of Caractacus, it 
was an attractive theory that he may have 
returned to Britain; that Claudia and her 
husband may have become friends of 
St. Paul during his imprisonment ; that they 
may have returned to Britain with the brave 
old captive and may have furthered the 
spread of the Gospel among the subjects of 
Caractacus, whom Welsh legend calls the 
son of Bran the Blessed. 

This pleasing conjecture was modified, and 
in a slightly different form acquired a fresh 
item of possibility, from the discovery, in 
1723, of an inscription at Chichester, now 
preserved in a summer-house at Goodwood. 
It records that a certain Pudens, the son of 
Pudentinus, presented an area for the build- 
ing of a temple to Neptune and Minerva, 
which was to be built by the guild of carpen- 
ters, on the authority of a king named 
Tiberius Claudius Cogidubnus, who was 
a legate of Augustus in Britain.t Now 
nothing is more possible than that a British 
king who had been allowed to take the name 
of Claudius should have called his daughter 
by the favourite Roman name of Claudia; 
and if the Aulus Pudens of Martial’s epi- 
grams was a Roman soldier in service under 
Cogidubnus in Britain, it is also possible 
that he may have married his blue-eyed 


July, 1855; Jn. Parker “‘ On the House of Pudens at Rome,” 
Archeol. Jour., xxviii. No. 109. 

* Tacitus, Ann., xii. 35; Hist., iii. 45; Dion Cass., lx. 20, 

+ Tacitus, Agric. 14. He reigned a.p, 52-76. 
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daughter. Martial testifies that the marriage 
was exceptionally happy,* and as Pudens 
had (as we find from former epigrams) | been 
stained with prevalent heathen vices which 
tended only too fatally to disturb the peace 
of marriage, it is not inconceivable that a 
change may have been wrought in him by 
conversion to Christianity. 

But though these fragments of evidence 
are confessedly conjectural, we can go farther 
than this. Cogidubnus, as we learn from 
Tacitus, was the ally of Rome when Aulus 
Plautius was commanding the Roman troops 
in Britain (A.D. 43—52); and Plautius may 
have taken Claudia to Rome as a guest or as 
a hostage. 

Now the wife of Aulus Plautius was the 
celebrated Pomponia Grecina, who was 
charged with being guilty of “a foreign 
superstition.” { No other fault of any kind 
was laid to her charge, and she won the deep 
respect of her contemporaries by the faithful 
affection with which, for forty years, in a 
life of simplicity and sadness, she wore 
mourning for her friend, the Princess Julia. 
It is admitted by all that the “foreign 
superstition” with which Pomponia was 
charged was, in all probability, none other 
than the Christianity which was then de- 
scribed as “a deadly and execrable super- 
stition.” That a _ British princess like 
Claudia might, if she were at Rome, very 
naturally have come into contact with the 
wife of the conqueror of Britain is obvious ; 
and we see from her name Rutina that 
Claudia was connected in some way with 
the family of the Rufi, with which Pom- 
ponia was also connected. From this con- 
nection she may have taken the name Rufina, 
which distinguished her from multitudes of 
other Claudias in Rome. Further, we find 
a Rufus in the circle of St. Paul’s friends at 
Rome. 

Even now the curious coincidences con- 
nected with this group of persons are not 
exhausted. Among the names referred to 
as connected with early Christianity in 
Britain is a certain Timotheus, the son of 
Pudens; and there is a persistent Roman 
tradition of a St. Pudentiana, the daughter 
of Pudens, a Roman senator converted by 
St. Paul. We know that Claudia bore to 


* Ep.iv. 13. He calls Pudens “a holy husband,” xi. 53. 
See, too, Mat. Epig., “‘Di bene, quod sancto peperit fecunda 
marito.” See, too, iv. 29; v.48; vi. 58; vii. 11, 97; viii. 60; 
xi. 53; xii. 49. 

+ Ep. i. 32, v. 48. It must be understood that these epi- 
grams seem to belong, for the most part, to a later date (a.p. 
66-100) than the possible conversion of Pudens; but we are not 
ompelled to take our estimate of the centurion from what may 
be the mere libellous heathen banter of a man of such @ 
character as Martial. 

+ Tac, Ann. xiii. 32, 


Pudens three sons, and perhaps some 
daughters. A St. Pudens is commemorated 


by the Greek Church on April 14, and by 
the Romans on May 19. * 

In “Darkness and Dawn,” my historic 
tale of the early days of Christianity, I have 
ventured to introduce a Christian soldier, 
Pudens, with Claudia, his fair British wife, 
as early converts, and have imagined that 
they returned to Britain with Caractacus. 
3ut although in that tale I have not invented 
a single particular as regards the condition 
of either paganism or Christianity, I have 
avowedly allowed myself the license of avail- 
ing myself of ancient traditions. But when 
we pass from the region of fiction to that of 
history, I must freely admit the entire un- 
certainty of every one of these links of pos- 
sible but purely imaginary and inferential 
evidence. Sorry as we must feel to destroy 
so fair and interesting a fabric, we must. 
admit that it rests only on a congeries of 
might-have-beens. Pudens was not an un- 
common name; Claudia a very common 
one ; so, too, was Rufus. We do not know 
that the Pudens of Martial was the Pudens 
of the Chichester inscription, who was cer- 
tainly not a Christian at that date ; nor that 
either was the Pudens of St. Paul. We do 
not know that Cogidubnus had a daughter, 
nor that she went to Rome, nor that she had 
anything to do with Pomponia Grecina. 
We cannot be certain that Pomponia was a 
Christian, nor that she had any influence 
over others in converting them to the faith. 
Still less have we any but the most shadowy 
ground for supposing that either Pudens or 
Claudia had the smallest share in the intro- 
duction of the faith into our native land. 

We must then regard the stories of Joseph 
of Arimathza, of Pudens, and of Claudia, as 
legends of invention, interesting solely on 
account of the part they play in poetry and 
literature. We must be content with the 
certain and happy fact that Christianity was 
introduced into Britain in very early days, 
and that the British Church was wholly in- 
dependent of Rome and her pretensions. 
The source of Christianity in Britain must 
for ever remain unknown, but it is at least 
as much known as that of Christianity in 
Rome itself; for it is certain that the first 
church in Rome was not founded either 
by St. Peter or by St. Paul. Even in our 
next paper we shall not be able to struggie 
out of the mist of legend into the clear 
light of day. 

* A house has been discovered under the ancient basilica of 


St. Pulentiana at Rume, between the Viiminal and the Esqui- 
line where the eariy Christians are said to have met, 
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: NOT YET ATTAINED. 
“Not as though I had already attained.” 


WOT yet attained! Another peak aglow 

; Beckons with rosy light and lures us on ; 

The cool wind blows across the fields of snow, 

“ Press on,” it whispers, “ till the heights are won.” 


The Promises, Sierras all a-light, 
Woo us their shining glories to behold, 
The finite, pressing towards the Infinite, 
Would claim and clasp the joys that are foretold. 


: CLARA THWAITES. 
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IN GOD’S KEEPING. 


By ALEXANDER W. 


IGHT fell suddenly on Col- 
treevie that September even- 
ing. There was no gloaming, 
no gradual deepening of the 
shadows from daylight to 
darkness. Before the sun had 
sunk beneath the horizon it 

was veiled behind the dense mass of dark 

clouds that came rushing up before the rising 
nor’-wester. But the children played on, heed- 
less of the gathering storm. In ordinary 
course it wanted yet an hour to bedtime, and 
their mothers were too much occupied with 

the usual evening gossip to heed them. A 

couple of years had brought about a great 

change in Coltreevie. It used to be a fishing 
village; it was that no longer. Its links were 
now turned to better account than the dry- 

ing of nets, agd golf and golfers furnished a 

more certain income to Coltreevians than 

bait and lines. Besides, the golfing season 
lasted longer than the fishing one used to 
do, and as the women made the money 
by attending to the lodgers, and the boys 
supplemented their mothers’ earnings by act- 
ing as caddies, the men had time to discuss 
politics. But though fishing was a decayed 
industry the boats were still there, from the 
cobles that had ventured no further than the 
headlands of the bay, to the smacks that had 
gone far out upon the North Sea, and were 
away for days at a time. The boats had 
lain high and dry on the beach all summer, 
and their seams gaped. No moisture but 
rain and the dew of the morning had touched 
them for months. This night, however, they 
felt the swish of the sea around them. It 
was springtide, and the waves lapped their 
sides ; and the children playing on the beach 
scrambled into and out of the forsaken craft. 

Three barefooted youngsters sat perched in 

a coble, and they laughed as the waves 

rocked it to and fro. Their little com- 

panions heard their merry chatter, but the 
gloom hid them. It was the turn of high 
water. The sea was beginning to moan be- 
neath the sweep of the nor’-wester ; and the 
third ebb wave sucked back the boat with it. 
The children laughed anew; they were 
afloat, and they liked the sensation. Then 
they got frightened. They tried to get out 
of the coble, but it was already adrift in deep 
water, and the lights in the village windows 
were becoming fainter. Overhead was the 
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black sky ; around them was darkness and 
the moaning water. They cried “ Mither,” 
as loud as their little lungs would let them, 
but the wind carried the word out to sea, 
and the boat followed fast in its wake. They 
were only bairns ; Johnnie was nine, Jeanie 
and her playmate Maggie were a year 
younger. ‘“ Let’s say oor prayers,” whis- 
pered Jeanie through her tears, and the 
children afloat in a leaky, oarless, rudderless 
boat on the black Firth of Forth, cowered in 
the stern with their wee arms around each 
other and said “The Lord’s Prayer.” Then 
they cried themselves asleep. But their 
Father in heaven had heard their feebly- 
spoken prayer, and their guardian angel was 
already beside them. Out beyond the iiead- 
land drifted the coble, out into the middle of 
the Firth. And big ships tacked up from 
the North Sea with shortened sails, and 
steamers panted along the face of the now 
turbulent waters. And the look-out men on 
their bows saw not the boat, saw nothing in 
the dark expanse ahead except the pier-head 
lights and the beacons burning on the rocky 
islands. But the little craft, with its three 
tiny sleepers huddled in the stern, passed 
unharmed among the big ships, and the chil- 
dren slumbered peacefully in their wave- 
rocked bed. So the night wore on. 

Behind them, in Coltreevie, lights were 
moving up and down the beach. A mother 
had called “Johnnie” and “ Jeanie,” but no 
answer had come, and another mother had 
called “Maggie” in vain. Then there was 
terror and wringing of hands, and cries of 
“O my puir bairns! whaur hae ye gane?” 
And men alarmed by the women’s wails and 
shouts had rushed from the inn parlour. 
Lanterns were lit and rosetty sticks dipped 
in tar flared up and sent a lurid glare 
across the wet shingle and the receding 
waves. 

‘“‘ Jock Wilson’s boat ’s awa,” shouted one 
of the men who had run along the line of 
boats that now lay far above the wash of the 
waves, “‘an’ the bairns maun be awa in it. 
God help them ! an’ on siccan a nicht tae.” 

“Omen ! quick an’ oot wi’ a boat an’ gang 
after them!” exclaimed the mother of John- 
nie and Jeanie. 

“Muckle guid it'll dae tae gang oot an’ 
look for them on the Firth in a nicht like 
this,” answered a man whose voice had been 
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loudest a few minutes before in the inn par- 
lour, but whose courage had been cooled by 
the night blast. “The bairns are droonit 
lang ere this, an’ it. wad but be riskin’ oor 
ain lives for neyther use nor end tae gang 
oot there after them.” ; 

**Dinna, man, dinna say that,” cried John- 
nie’s mother. “ Wull ye let oor bairns droon 
withoot tryin’ tae save them? Gie me the 
oars an’ shove a boat intae the water, an’ 
I'll gang mysell and shame ye a’. O my 
puir bairns!” wailed the anguish-stricken 
woman. 


“An’ yell no leave me ahint ye,” said 
nate J“ 
Maggie’s mother. 
“Nor me!” “Nor me!” echoed the 


other women, as they seized a boat and be- 
gan to move it down the beach. 

“Na, na, Kirsty,” said a broad-set man, 
“we're no a’ cooards like Wull there. Ye'll 
jist stay at hame, women, an’ we'll launch 
oot an’ see gin we canna fin’ the bairns, 
though it’s no muckle heartening we hae o’ 
comin’ across them on a mirk nicht like 
this.” 

A dozen strong arms seized a boat and 
pushed it across the shingle into the surf, 
and the men sprang in and tugged at the 
oars as her head was set seaward. A man 
holding a flaring light above his head sat in 
the bow and peered across the dark mass of 
tossing water. Other boats came out from 
Coltreevie, and their lights twinkled as the 
men pulled hither and thither on their fruit- 
less search. And the coastguardsmen shot 
rockets across the bay, and the eager eyes of 
the watching women on the beach followed 
the trails of ‘light. 

But the children were far beyond their 
parents’ sight. The ebbing tide had carried 
the coble down the Firth, and the night air 
and the shrieking wind had benumbed the 
thin-clad little voyagers. Cold and hungry, 
cuddled into each other's arms, unconscious 
of all around them, they were fast falling 
into the sleep of death. 

“Mither, I’m hungry,” sobbed Johnnie 
without unclosing his eyelids, ‘an TL m awtfw’ 
cauld; hap the blankets ower me.” Poor 
wee man! His voice could not reach his 
mother’s ears though she strained them hard 
on the Coltreevie beach. But their 
willed not that His little ones should perish. 
Their hour of deliverance was nigh. 

The Aberdeen steamer has weathered the 
Carr Rock. Her head is turned up the Firth, 
and she is pressing on in the teeth of the 
gale that is now blowing straight from the 
westward. It is midnight. The captain 


Father 


stands on the bridge; the second mate is 
beside him. Behind them is the steersman. 
All around is blackness, save when the May 
Island lighthouse flashes its broad, steady 
ray athwart the scene. The eyes of the 
watchers on the bridge are fixed on the 
gloom ahead. There comes a beam from the 
May—surely that was something in its line 
on the water! The flash has gone, and im- 
penetrable darkness follows it. Again the 
light comes round, and the captain is almost 
positive that he saw a boat tossing among 
the waves ahead of the ship. But once more 
there is blackness. 

“Didn’t you see a boat ahead?” he asks 
of the mate. 

Before the officer has time to reply, the 
curtain overhead is withdrawn. There is a 
rift in the clouds, and the moonbeam falis 
on the spot where the water -logged coble is 
rocking among the billows. "The captain 
sees it plainly now. His hand is on the tele- 
graph, the bell rings, the screw stops; the 
bell rings again, the engines are reversed ; 
the bell rings a third time, and the propeller 
ceases to revolve. A sailor rushes up on the 
forecastle. He burns a blue flare. There, 
almost close under him, is the boat. There 
are human forms in it. The seaman throws 
a rope, but no one grasps it. 

“Lower the port lifeboat !” 
captain. 

A moment afterwards the ropes are run- 
ning through the blocks. The passengers 
throng to the side of the ship. The blue-lights 
give a weird aspect to the scene. The wind 
whistles through the rigging, and the steam 
roars and hisses at the funnel. A few strokes 
of the oars and the boat is alongside the 
coble. 

“Tt’s bairns!” cries an excited woman from 
the steerage end of the ship, and the onlookers 
see the mate in the bow of the ship’s boat 
lift the three children, one by one, into it. 
Then its head is turned towards the steamer, 
and the leaky coble, now nearly full of water, 
continues its seaward drift. The passengers 
cheer as the boat rows alongside the steamer 
Up the ladder comes the mate carrying one 
of the bairns. “Tis Johnnie. He places him 
in the arms of the stewardess. Jeanie and 
Maggie follow, and sympathetic women ten- 
derly carry the unconscious children below. 
The boat is run up to the davits, the tele- 
graph rings, the screw revolves, and the 
steamer moves up the Firth. Meantime the 
bairns, stripped of their wet clothes, are lying 
in warm blankets in the cabin watched over 
by the stewardess. By-and-by sturdy wee 


shouts the 
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Johnnie begins torevive. He opens hiseyes, 
he looks around him and up at the swinging 
lamp, then turns to the stewardess, and asks, 

“Whauram1I? Whaur’s mither ?” 

“Ye’re a’ richt, ma laddie,” answers the 
woman, ‘an’ yell sune be wi’ your mither.” 

Then the good woman pours out some tea 
and gives it to the boy. He begins to cheer 
up, and by the time he has drunk some more 
tea and eaten a slice or two of bread he is 
almost himself again. ‘The girls, too, awake 
and eat. As the vessel nears Leith the stew- 
ardess manages to get out of them that they 
live in Coltreevie, and that they were play- 
ing in a boat at the beach when they were 
washed out to sea. The captain has found 
time to run down below and say a few words 
to the rescued children. 

It is far on in the morning, but the watchers 
on the beach at Coltreevie still strain their 
eyes across the foam-flecked water where 
two boats have not yet given up searching 
for the lost ones. The postmaster has tele- 
graphed to all éhe towns on the coast for 
tidings of the children, but no answer has 


come. He is sitting in his office. Three 
o'clock has just struck, and there is an oppres- 
sive silence. Hark! the telegraph begins 


to click, He springs up and writes the 
words. This is the message, “Three Col- 


treevie children rescued by Aberdeen steamer 
are safe at Leith.” The postmaster rushes 
out hatless and down to the beach. 

“They're a’ safe!” he shouts. 
a telegram. They’re at Leith.” 

Men and women crowd around him, and 
he repeats the message word for word over 
and over again. Then a great shout rises. 
The men in the boats in the bay hear it 
above the howling of the wind. They pull 
for the shore, and, landing, learn the glad 
tidings. The women weep hysterically, or 
laugh for joy. 

“Let us return thanks to God,” says the 
minister solemnly ; and the men uncover 
their heads, and the women fold their 
hands in prayer, and they all kneel on the 
wet shingle while the minister thanks the 
Almighty Father for preserving His little 
ones from the perils of the deev. 


“Tve got 





THE LAD WITH A BARLEY LOAF. 
By Mrs. WASHINGTON PALMER. 


CHAPTER I.—THE VILLAGE FAIR, 


“ Thou, for whom life’s veil unlifted 
Hangs, whom warmest valleys fold, 
Lift the veil, the charm dissolyeth, 
Climb, but heights are cold.” 
J. INGELOW. 
IST, laddie! there is the school 
bell! Quick! We must be in 
our places when the boys and 
girls come in. One sweet kiss! 

There! Now away we go!” 

And saying this, Winifred Field opened 
the door which led from the school-house into 
the school itself, carrying her little brother 
in her arms. 

Outside, the bell was still ringing; inside 
there was the stir, and movement and hum, 
without which children never seem to be 
able to settle to anything, and which uncon- 
sciously makes one think of clover fields and 
bees ! 

Little David was deposited on a form, 
where, with feelings keenly alive to the stir 
around him, his little head twisted itself 
from side to side, so that nothing might 
escape his observation, 





Presently the bell stopped ringing, the 
boy whose privilege it was to ring it stepped 
to his place, and a momentary expectant 
hush indicated that “school” was about to 
begin. 

Winifred Field’s sweet voice prayed for 
God’s blessing on herself and on her scholars, 
and, her simple prayer ended, she led the 
simpler yet deepest of all prayers, “Our 
Father.” 

David knew the Lord’s Prayer, but the 
children’s voices were too quick for him and 
confused him, so, in spite of his squeezed 
hands and tightly-shut eyes, his sentences 
found fitful expression. 

“Give us this day our daily bread—t’es- 
passes—liver us from evil—thine is king- 
dom, power, glory. Ever and ever. Amen.” 

Teaching followed in due course, Winifred 
displaying singular tact and patience. She 
was a combination of strength and gentle- 
ness, which had an extraordinary discip- 
linary effect on her scholars, and her quiet 
authority was undisputed. 

Trouble and sickness had been constant 
visitors in Winifred’s home. Delicate brothers 
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and sisters, unable to face successive cold 
winters, had faded away year after year, and 
it was the final death-blow to her father 
when his much-loved wife followed her flowers 
into the Land of Light when David was just 
a fortnight old. 

Winifred, orphaned indeed, clung to the 
frail link with her loved ones gone before, 
and devoted herself to the tiny life so de- 
pendent on her, and for five happy years 
David had never wanted a mother’s tender 
care. 

And as God ever especially cares for those 
who care for His little ones, Winifred had 
never lacked friends; and though only 
twenty-one summers had gone over her head, 
she held the responsible post of schoolmis- 
tress in the village of Manorlea. 

After a while twelve strokes sounded from 
the school clock, and many eager faces looked 
expectant for the word of dismissal. Hat 
and cloak pegs were positively besieged, 
while scampering feet and merry voices pro- 
claimed the hour. David was very weary of 
lessons, so out he rushed into the sunshine 
and indulged in a series of skips and jumps 
and rolls like any other kind of lamb. But 
it was clear there was an excitement amongst 
the bigger children, for several of them had 
got together and were talking at once at the 
tops of their voices. 

“*T heerd ’em pass at six o’clock this mor- 
nin’,” said one boy ; “ three or four caravans 
and lots o’ ’orses, and there’s goin’ to be a 
show through the village, and Bill Mcle says 
he thought he see’d a tiger or two and mon- 
keys. I’m on for seein’ it. I ain’t goin’ to 
school with such a sight as that to be ’ad for 
nothin’.” 

“Come in, David,” called Winifred. “ Din- 
ner is ready.” 

The little fellow obeyed reluctantly. His 
little mind was seized with a large desire to 
see the show. Soon he had confided to Wini- 
fred all he had heard and all he wanted to 
see, and never rested until she promised to 
take him to the show after school hours were 
over. 

When afternoon school began, David found 
an additional interest in his lessons, for, 
hanging on the school wall, he discovered 
pictures of an ape, a lion, and a tiger. 

It was the custom in Manorlea to hold an 
annual fair on the village green. Many of 
the villagers had stalls where they displayed 
their orchard or garden produce, and others 
had hutches with rabbits for sale, or coops 
with poultry. It was the fact of this yearly 
institution that made it worth while for the 


travelling circus to give a performance on 
its way to the neighbouring town. 

By the time that Winifred and David ar- 
rived on the village green the business of the 
fair was in full swing. Winifred was a general 
favourite, and many kindly greetings were 
exchanged as she threaded her way amongst 
the stalls and groups of purchasers. A very 
picturesque sight it was on that lovely June 
evening. Nature, in her brightest dress, lent 
an additional charm to the village green, and 
the animated faces of the buyers and sellers, 
and the good-natured jests bandied from one 
to another gave one that strange thrill—a 
sort of reinforcement of life—that one feels 
in a crowd, 

Strains of a merry-go-round in the distance 
fell on Winifred’s ear, and she remembered 
she had not yet kept her promise to David. 
He had been by her side a minute before, 
fascinated by a white rabbit in its hutch, and, 
turning to speak to him, she found to her 
surprise that he was not there. David was 
such an independent spirit that, beyond be- 
ginning to look for him and regretting that 
she had lost sight of him, no trouble about 
his safety arose in her mind. But her search 
became more serious as she passed from stall 
to stall and failed to find him ; and then the 
idea came to her that, perhaps, tired of wait- 
ing for her, he had started off by himself to 
find the show. With swift steps Winifred 
hurried to the spot and ae. anxiously 
the groups of children if they had seen David. 
None had seen him, so, forgetful of herself 
and thinking only of him, she passed in and 
out amongst the caravans, questioning one 
gipsy-lad after another, and always receiving 
the same discouraging answer. 

“Sure, my honey, wouldn’t yer like to 
have yer fortune told? Cross my hand wi’ 
a bit o’ silver, and —— ” 

“No, no!” Winifred answered hastily. 

“ But, my good woman, have you seen a 
little boy with dark curls all over his head, 
and dark eyes, hunting about here for the 
animals ?” 

‘No, my honey. But there’s plenty of 
childer about ; he’s pretty sure to be among 
‘em. But do ye, now, let me tell ye yer 
fortune ?” 

But Winifred shook her head, and, with 
searching glances to right and left, hurried 
back to the fair to begin her search over 
again. 

Meanwhile little David had been reminded 
by the sight of the white rabbit that there 
were larger animals to be seen, and started 
off on his own account to find them. Seeing 
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a man leading a tiny pony, David ran up to 
him and said, confidingly :— 

“Where is the lion, please? I’ve come to 
see the lion, and I want to find him.” 

“Come along o’ me; I'll show ye,” an- 
swered the man grufily ; and, skirting the 
fair, he led him to the caravans. 

Ah, little David! tiny feet straying on 
life’s rough ways are as much God’s care as 
the unerring footsteps of angels. 


CHAPTER II.—THE 
“ He took a child and set him in the midst of them.” 
* A child’s kiss 
Set on thy sighing lips, shall make thee glad.” 
E. B. BROWNING, 

THE man Juan took David to where the 

beasts were kept, answering the questions 
he put to him 


GIPSIES. 


honey,” she said suavely, “an’ would ye 
like to see the animals fed? and presently 
ye shall see them do their tricks, if ye bide 
along wi’ us a bit.” ’ 

“T’ll fetch Sissie first, please,” David said 
hastily ; “ she’d like to see it too, I’se sure.” 

“T’ve seen Sissie, my honey; she’s been 
here to look for ye, and is coming back ; 
she said you'd be good and stay wi’ me till 
she come,” 

David raised his honest brown eyes to hers. 
In his little life truth had ever attended his 
steps. He did not know that a deformed 
and crooked figure slinked along the dark 
ways of life, donning her garb and bearing 
her name. 

With— 


‘* A child’s deep confidence, which trusts you 
With illimitable trust,’ 





and telling him 
about their per- 
formances until 
the child became 
perfectly aly 
sorbed in watch- 
ing their move- 
ments. Then 
Juan gave a 
shrill peculiar 
whistle, and in 
a few seconds 
the gipsy wo- 
man, whom 
Winifred had 
questioned, 
came to his 
side. Even if 
David had _no- 
ticed her ap- 
proach he would 
not have under- 
stood the jargon 
in which a few 
low-toned — sen- 
tences were in- 
terchanged, the 
drift of which 
was, that if this 
were the missing 
child, a reward 
might be offered for him, and that it would 
be worth their while to keep him in custody. 

While they were thus talking, David turned 
round to ask Juan a question, and seeing 
Zeno, seemed to realise for the first time 
that he was amongst strangers; a panic 
seized him, and a frightened look came into 
his eyes. 


Zeno perceived it at once. “ My pretty 





*“ Where is the lion, please ?”” 


—he slipped his little hand in 
Zeno’s, and said trustfully: “ All 
wight; I'll stay 
with you till 
Sissie comes.” 
What was 
there inthe clasp 
of those little 
tingers that 
made a pang 
shoot through 
Zeno’s heart, and 
an old wound 
bleed suddenly ? 
Many, many 
years ago they 
had buried her 
bonnie boy one 
autumn evening 
in a forest many 
miles away ; and 
her heart had 
been buried with 
him, and her life 
had ebbed with 


his life; and 
when they took 
the little dead 


body from her 
knees, she rose 
up a hardened, joyless woman. Since then 
the gipsy children had been afraid of her, and 
so she tramped through life without the ray 
of a child’s love to brighten its toilsomeness. 

A little child’s trust proved a key to that 
disused chamber—her heart ; a little child’s 
soft fingers drew aside the rusty bolts and 
bars; a little child’s voice made a dead love 
stir and wake. 
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While David prattled on about the animals, 
a yearning to keep the child took possession 
of Zeno, and she made up her mind to con- 
sult Juan. After feeding time was over, and 
preparations were being made for the evening 
pertormance, Zeno took David into one of 
the caravans and gave him some warm milk 
and an oatmeal cake. 

The meal recalled Winifred to his mind, 
and he again questioned Zeno when she 
would be coming. Zeno encouraged him to 
talk of Winiired, till presently the little 
fellow slipped off the stool on which he was 
sitting, and climbing on to her lap, said : 

“T’se so sleepy-—wake me when Sissie 
comes.” 

The drugged milk was speedily taking 
effect on the little frame wearied with the 
excitement of the day, and he was soon 
wrapped in that sweet mystery, a child’s 
slumber. 

Zeno never moved, but as one rescued 
from drowning suffers agonies of returning 
consciousness, so the returning life in her 
heart brought throes indeed. She did not 
know how long she had been sitting there, 
when presently the door of the caravan 
opened and Juan came in. Zeno looked up 
at him for a moment, then bent her face 
again over the sleeping child. 

Juan stood and gazed. He had just come 
from the circus, where every thought and 
action had intensely to do with the Present, 
and yet in one moment the scene had 
changed ; he was young again, and his girl 
was young, and love was a daily song. He 
had seen a great anguish sweep over his 
girl’s face, leaving it stern, hopeless, and 
hard. But the lines of the face he was now 
watching were round, and the eyes that had 
been raised to his for one moment had in 
them a strange softness that shook his very 
heart. He passed his hand over his eyes— 
a dimness seemed to have come there, and 
he said gruffly :— 

“The young ‘un’s bewitched ye, mother.” 

He had not dared to call her this since 
that day when he had taken their dead child 
from her lap. A red flush mantled in Zeno’s 
face as she answered low :— 

“ Ay, Juan, we maun keep him.” 

He nodded his head. 

Then after a moment’s silence she ad- 
ded :— 

“The police ‘Il be after him. I’d best take 
him: on to-night. Jyp can put the nag in 
and drive us, while ye and the rest stay on 
all to-morrew, and that'll baffle the beaks a 
good bit.” 


Juan nodded again, hesitated, shuffled his 
feet, and then said awkwardly :— 

“Good luck to ye, my girl! ” and went out. 

Half an hour after the circus had well be- 
gun, Jyp poked a rough head in at the door. 

‘* We're ready, missis.” 

** Drive on,” she answered shortly. 

They had not gone very far when Zeno 
saw to her dismay that the jolting of the 
caravan was disturbing to the little sleeper. 
He stirred uneasily. She altered her position 
to make him feel the movement as little as 
possible, but in spite of her efforts she did 
not succeed in quieting him. 

“Sissie!” he murmured dreamily, “isn’t 
he a big lion?” 

“ Hush, hush ! honey—go to sleep.” 

“T hasn’t said my prayers, Sissie.” 

“ Our Father—’chart in heaven—give us 
this day our daily bread. Oh, dear t—’iver 
us from evil, ah!——” And the rest of the 
prayer was lost in a long sigh, and little 
David was fast asleep again. 

But Zeno; what of Zeno? What was the 
strange charm that the child had used? The 
words had been said so drowsily, and yet 
they had fallen on her ear with clearness, 
and in the sti!lness around her the stray sen- 
tences seemed to echo over and over again. 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” Had 
the child thought she would starve him ? 
not while she had a crust to give! “De- 
liver us from evil.” Was she taking him 
from some good and bringing upon him some 
loss ? She shuddered. No! no! he should 
not lack any good. She would protect him 
from all harm. And thus she questioned 
while the hours of the night wore on, won- 
dering what mystic charm the baby lips had 
used, 

Truly in a desert place, where a soul was 
fainting with hunger, a little lad was found 
with a barley-loaf. 

David slept late into the next morning, 
and was very puzzled and unhappy to find 
where he was. The caravan was still moving 
on, and when he looked out of it no familiar 
village met his eyes, and everything was 
strange and frightening. Zeno gave as satis- 
factory an explanation as she could, saying 
that his sister had never come for him, and 
that, as he was sleeping so soundly, she 
could not get him to say where his home 
was, and so they had been obliged to travel 
on and take him with them. However, they 
would be coming back to Manorlea before 
long and then they would find his sister, and 
meanwhile he must try and be content with 
them. 
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That was a strange day for David, for 
though Zeno devoted herself to him, and Jyp 
was very kind and let him ride alongside of 
him and talk about the animals, still there 
were moments of intense longing for Wini- 
fred, when a storm of grief would sweep 


“In crooning tones, she gradually quieted him.” 


over his little heart, and his cries for her 
would be pitiful. 

The caravan travelled in slow stages during 
that day, after which it remained stationary, 
waiting to be reinforced by the rest of the 
caravans and their company. When the 
sound of the cracking whips and cheering 
cries of the drivers fell on David’s ear he 
became tremendously excited, and rushed to 
Zeno to ask her if Juan and the animals were 
coming. 

When she answered in the affirmative, he 
asked, beseechingly, “ And Sissie, too ?” 

“ Maybe, honey—we'll see,” she said, eva- 
sively. 

When the caravans came in sight, David 
ran in and out amongst the company with 
the same eager question on his lips ; but no- 
where could he find Juan, who, evading him, 
had made his way to Zeno. She told him, 
in a few rapid sentences, how they had fared, 
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and questioned him as to the search made 
for David at Manorlea. 

While they were talking, David came in. 
He ran up at once to Juan: 

“T can’t find Sissie; have you brought 
her ?” he asked, eagerly. 

“No, young ‘un; I ain’t got her,” 
Juan answered ; and as he saw the little 
mouth fall piteously, he said quickly, 
“but she sent ye a message. She wants 
ye to bide wi’ us till we go back to 
Manorlea, and then she’ll come for ye, 
and we'll have to part wi’ ye.” 

But David was heartbroken. He 
turned from Juan and jumped up into 
Zeno’s lap, and burying. his face in her 
bosom sobbed pitifully. Juan felt he 
had blundered, and, fearful of committing 
himself further, shufiied off. Zeno folded 
her arms round David and kissed him 
tenderly. Then, in crooning tones, she 
gradually quieted him, and told him that 
now he was left with her for a while she 
would take care of him, and he must 
learn all about the gipsies and the 
animals, until he could ride and drive 
the horses and feed them himself; and 
in such ways she distracted the little 
mind from its main trouble. And so the 
days grew into weeks and the weeks 
into months, and the butterfly mind of 
childhood flitted from one interest to 
another, and the ever-varying scenes 
from day to day made the Present so 
vivid that the Past had less and less 
hold on the child’s mind. At first, when 
the sayings and doings of those about him 
would strike him as strange, he would 

make an unconscious comparison, and his 
simple repetition of Winifred’s teaching had 
strange effects on those who heard it. 
Winifred and the Lord’s Prayer were a daily 
link with the Past, but as the Past faded 
before the reality of the Present, this slender 
link became all that remained. 


CHAPTER III.—-WINIFRED. 
** Therefore to whom turn I, but to Thee, the ineffable Name, 
Builder and Maker Thou, of houses not made with hands! 
Whaat, have fear of change from Thee, Wuo art ever the same ? 
Doubt that ‘Thy power can fill the heart, that Thy power 
expands ? 
There shall never be one lost good! What was, shall live as 
before ; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence impiying sound ; 
What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so much good 
more ; 
On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect 
round,” 
ROBERT BROWNING. 
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many friends. Winifred was so loved and 
respected by the parents of the children she 
taught so well, that not a man or woman but 
helped to the best of his and her ability in 
every effort to find the child. Winifred’s 
conviction that David had gone to the circus 
made the search begin in that direction, but 
this proving futile, together with the fact 
that the caravans remained in the village 
after the day’s fair was concluded, soon dis- 
armed the suspicions of the villagers. The 
Rector used all the influence he had to ex- 
tend the search far and wide, and in the 
village itself no means were left untried, 
even to the dragging of the ponds, but a'l 
in vain; no clue or trace of little David 
could be found. 

The intense fire that burnt within her 
kept Winifred alive. She seemed to have 
supernatural life ; early and late she sought 
for him ; sleepless nights of agonising prayer, 
wearing days of ceaseless search, and yet the 
frame bore up, for hope was the fire that 
burnt within. But after a while the neigh- 
bours gave up the search, and gradually it 
was borne in upon 
her that they con- 
sidered it hopeless. 

Then Winifred 
lost courage, the 
fire died out, and 
the life died down, 
and her frame gave 
way. For weeks 
she lay between life 
and death, tenderly 
eared for by friends 
and neighbours 
alike, and wanting 
for nothing that 
rectory or cottage 
could supply. 

One mild day 
late in February 
a change came over 
the white face that 
lay on the pillow ; 
the heavy lids 
slowly raised them- 
selves, and Nurse 
Marion saw an 
anxious look cross 
her face, as if she 
were trying to re- 
collect something. 

Later on the 
Rector called, and e 
Nurse Marion  - 
asked if she would 
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** Stooped to pick a heartsease,” 
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like to see him? Winifred nodded assent, 
and he came to her with a bunch of snow- 
drops in his hand. He held out the flowers 
to her with a kind smile, and an answering 
one came into her eyes, and as the faint 
scent of the snowdrops reached her she 
closed her eyes with a grateful sense of their 
sweetness. 

After the sweet strengthening words of 
the prayer in the Service of Visitation for 
the Sick had gone up to the Maker and 
Healer of our frame, the Rector, with instine- 
tive sympathy, answered her question before 
she asked it. 

** Winifred,” he said gently, “you have 
been ill for a long time, but we have been 
looking for David just the same. We have 
not had tidings of him yet, but I am sure 
God is with us, and, what is more,” he 
added tenderly, “ with David too. God 
keeps these snowdrops pure and white in 
spite of their being close to the muddy 
ground, and He will keep our little David 
pure and white. Wherever he is, he cannot 
get beyond the reach of God’s care.” 

Winifred’s eyes 
were fixed on his 
face, but there was 
a hunger in them 
that made Edward 
Moreton realise 
his words had not 
had power to 
satisfy her heart. 
He experienced 
that helpless feel- 
ing that all of us 
must feel when 
brought face to 
face with a soul’s 
deep need, 

“My God, help 
me to help her!” 
brought an answer 
as swift as the 
prayer. His eyes 
fell on the snow- 
drops, and with 
them he touched 
the very spring of 
life. 


“A snowdrop 
means hope, Wint- 
fred !” 


Her eyes deep- 
ened, and a faint 
flush came into her 
face. 

“God will not 
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let you be disappointed of your hope,” he 
added gently. 

Winifred closed her eyes, and there was 
silence in the sick-room. When she opened 
them again, they were full of gratitude. 

“God—bless—you!” she said in a low 
whisper. 

The door opened quietly, and Nurse Ma- 
rion beckoned to the Rector, who obeyed at 
once, with a kindly smile of farewell to 
Winifred, 

But the spring of life rose and welled and 
flowed, and day by day found Winifred gain- 
ing health. Then came three weeks in a 
Convalescent Home by the sea, where strength 
was given abundantly ; and shortly after 
Easter she was able once more to resume 
her duties at Manorlea School. 

When June came, and preparations for the 
annual fair were beginning, Winifred showed 
signs of failing, and the Rector feit it was 
imperative to get her away, and yet he felt 
that work was necessary to prevent her be- 
coming restlesg and unhappy. He hit upon 
a happy expedient; he wrote and laid his 
difficulties before an old college friend, the 
Vicar of Haslehurst, and boldly asked for 
the exchange of his schoolmistress for one 
month. So Winifred went to Haslehurst, 
not as a stranger among strangers, for kind 
hearts are to be found everywhere, and 
these that welcomed her were happy in en- 
tertaining an angel unawares. 

Winifred lived in the School House toge- 
ther with the schoolmaster, Mr. Clark (whose 
daughter had gone to Manorlea), his wife, 
and son, who was the organist at the parish 
church. Mr. Clark was an uncommon school- 
master. It were better for the generation of 
boys were there more men like him! Had 
he been asked what a boy was made of, he 
would not have answered, “ Snips and snails, 
and puppy-dogs’ tails.” A boy was not a 
machine, but an irresistible study and de- 
light. He never seemed to see merely the 
imperfectly developed atom before him, but 
the possibilities latent in that character ; and 
he would call forth the best manhood of 
the boys by the belief he had in them. By 
this power, out of the very worst boy, he 
could literally create a good one. Winifred’s 
discipline and gentle tact delighted him, and 
they soon became fast friends. 

Winifred went to Haslehurst on a Mon- 
day. The following Sunday she was laid 


low with neuralgia, so that nearly a fortnight 
passed before she found herself worshipping 
in the parish church. The voluntary had 
begun when she slipped into her seat, and 
only while kneeling did she realise that ‘“ Oh, 
rest in the Lord” was being played. The 
calm, clear notes floated towards her: ‘‘ Com- 
mit thy way unto Him.” She did not at- 
tempt to pray ; she simply let the notes lie 
in her heart. 

“Fret not thyself because of evil-doers.” 
Her cause was God’s then; she had nothing 
to do but to wait and trust. In her sorest need 
some message had ever been sent to her; and 
were notthese messages that soothed her spirit 
tokens of God’s tender watchfui care ? When 
Winifred rose from her knees, her heart was 
open to anything God might say to her; her 
spirit attuned to worship. And they that seek 
Him thus never go away unsatisfied ; never 
is there need for these to faint on life’s rough 
way. 

When Winifred came out of church after 
the service she found Mr. Clark waiting for 
her. 

“T can see by your face that you have 
enjoyed our service,” he said kindly. 

“Oh, so much!” Winifred answered 
heartily. ‘It has done me good. I feel as 
if I had had a walk along a cliff with spring- 
ing grass under my feet and a sea breeze in 
my face all the time !” 

Mr. Clark smiled, ‘ And larks singing over- 
head? Haven’t you a word for the music ?” 

“Oh, yes!” she said earnestly. ‘That 
was by no means the least part. How beau- 
tifully your son plays !” 

‘If you were to say that to John he would 
begin to explain to you at once that you 
vere quite wrong to think so. But I don’t 
know how it is,” added the father proudly, 
“when John’s at the organ the notes seem 
to speak to your heart. I said that to him 
once, when we were walking in the wood, 
and he pulled his cap off, as if he couldn’t 
bear it on his head, and he said to me, his 
face all glowing, ‘ Father, those notes are the 
tones of angel voices to me—the speech of 
angels. Jt’s awful to play them /’” 

“Who knows ?” whispered Winifred. “I 
think he’s right.” And she stooped to pick a 
heartsease growing by the School House door 
a heartsease with an open face like a child’s, 
in remembrance of the peace that had come 
to her heart that day. 
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THE SEAL OF THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY. 
A SERMON PREACHED AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 16, 
By tHe VENERABLE WILLIAM SINCLAIR, D.D., Ancupracon or Lonpon. 


“The gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.”—Rom. v1. 23. 


midst of 4 our active, busy 
life, with its absorbing 
earthly cares, to get any 
clear idea into our minds 
of a sudden change to the 
world behind the veil. 
Think, for instance, of a 
him, for example, of forty 





great statesman 
years ago—making one day a _ powerful 
speech dealing with the interests of millions 
of men and women, and the next day hurled 
by some sudden accident or death into the 





place of spirits. Think of yourself, carrying 
on, it may be, some very humble employ- 
ment according to the best of your ability, 
sent ail in a moment into a new existence 
altogether. What will the vigorous states- 
man do with his party politics, and with all 
his energies steeped in the associations and 
interests of the House of Commons? What 
will you do, when the thing you have liked 
best and known most about, your humble 
occupation with its daily round of common- 
place duties, is no longer any use whatever ! 

It was a thought of this kind that made 
David say: “In death there is no remem- 
brance of Thee: in the grave who shall give 
Thee thanks?” And again: ‘ What profit 
is there in my blood, when I go down to the 
pit? Shall the dust praise Thee ? Shall it 
declare Thy breath?” It was this contrast 
which made Heman say (in the 88th Psalm), 
“Wilt Thou show wonders to the dead ? 
shall the dead arise and praise Thee ? Shall 
Thy loving kindness be declared in the grave 
or Thy faithfulness in destruction? Shall 
Thy wonders be known in the dark ? and Thy 
righteousness in the land of forgetfulness ?” 
which made another psalmist speak of “ going 
down into silence ;” which made the preacher 
say that “there is no work nor device, nor 
wisdom, nor knowledge, in the grave whither 
thou goest ;” which made Hezekiah cry on 
his sick bed, “‘ The grave cannot praise Thee, 
death cannot celebrate Thee; they that go 
down into the pit cannot hope for Thy truth.” 
All these expressions, gloomy and hopeless 
as they sound, do not mean that these in- 
spired writers despaired of the future, and 
did not believe that the soul would live for 
ever. It would have been quite impossible 


for the nation of the Hebrews to have such 
a grim and unnerving belief. You know 
that the people of the Hebrews were brought 
up in Egypt. It was during the two 
hundred years they lived there that they 
were changed from a small family into a 
great people. You know that the one great 
belief of the Egyptian people had for ages 
been the doctrine of the future life with its 
rewards and punishments. It is stamped 
on every monument. It entered into all 
their system and society. That the Hebrews, 
God’s own people, borrowing so much as 
they did from Egypt, should have lost this 
great doctrine of God’s early revelation while 
the Egyptians kept it, would be altogether a 
foolish fancy. W hen God said, “ “Out. of 
Egypt have I called My Son,” "He meant 
more than such an idle notion would allow. 
These sad expressions do not mean this. 
There are plenty of other expressions which 
show that the Hebrews believed in immor- 
tality just as we do. ‘Thou wilt not leave 
my soul in hell;” “In Thy presence is ful- 
ness of joy;” “I shall be satisfied, when I 
awake, with Thy likeness;” ‘God will re- 
deem my soul from the power of the grave : 
for He shall receive me ;” “1 know that my 
redeemer liveth ;” ‘“ Your heart shall live for 
ever ;” “Thou gavest him length of days for 
ever and ever;” “Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death I will fear 
no evil;”’ “I will dwell in the house of the 
Lord for ever ;” “I trust in the mercy of 
God for ever and ever;” “I will keep Thy 
law for ever and ever ;” “I will praise Thy 
name for ever and ever ;” “Since the begin- 
ning of the world men have not seen, nor 
perceived by the ear, neither hath the eye 
seen, O God, beside Thee, what He hath pre- 
pared for him that waiteth for Him;” 
‘Many of them that sleep in the dust shall 
awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt. And they 
that be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament ; and they that turn many to 
righteousness as the stars for ever and ever.” 
What could be clearer than these expressions, 
picked almost at random from the writings 
of the chosen people at all periods of their 
history? No! the psalmists, and kings, and 
prophets of old were not without this glorious 
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hope ; and though it was of course the reve- 
lation of our Lord Jesus Christ and His re- 
surrection that made this glad prospect of 
the whole world a matter of Christian cer- 
tainty, still the belief was there before, en- 
couraging and spurring on to righteousness 
and the fear of God. And so when we read 
these sad and doleful passages which I have 
quoted, which sound so like despair, we must 
interpret them in the light of these other 
messages of promise and glory, and come to 
the conclusion that the melancholy thoughts 
only express in a very strong and almost 
startling manner the sharp contrast which, 
as long as human life lasts in this world, 
there always will be between the health, the 
vigour, the activity, and usefulness of a man 
at his prime in the midst of all his earthly 
sympathies and interests, and the cold, mo- 
tionless, dull clay of a corpse when the spirit 
has fled to that bourne whence no traveller 
returns, the undiscovered country. 

But God in His mercy has suited His reve- 
lation in thisgas in all other respects, to our 
needs. On the one hand, as the understand- 
ing of man has been growing deeper and 
larger, and as the message of one century 
has sunk into the ears of the next, and as 
experience and thought have become broader, 
so the whisperings of God’s Spirit have ever 
been heard clearer and clearer, until at length 
the last and latest book of the whole written 
Word has most to tell us about the future, 
and in that book the last two chapters are, 
of all others, the most satisfying. On the 
other hand, however, God in His infinite 
wisdom has seen that to draw the picture of 
the new heavens and the new earth, the hea- 
venly city and the restored paradise, too 
sharply and in plain literal language would 
only puzzle us worse. It would only make 
it more difficult for us to fit the present 
which we see in all its beauty and attractive- 
ness, on to the future which is so impossible 
for us to realise. The difference between 
the body in this life and the spirit clothed 
with its glorified humanity in ceaseless rap- 
ture face to face with Almighty God is so 
vast and tremendous that for us to be able 
to understand it is out of the question. God 
has given to us the nearest view which it is 
safe or useful for us to have in the poetry 
and visions of the Apostle St. John. In this 
poetry and these visions all is vague, so that 
no mind can be amazed or disturbed by see- 
ing too clearly ; all is type and symbol, con- 
veying a deep sense of spiritual splendour 
too high for words ; all is shadowy, so that 
each of our minds can interpret according to 
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our own best hopes and purest wishes the 
joy that is to be. 

Sometimes we think more of faith in con- 
nection with the doctrine of the Resurrection 
and all its lessons ; the witness of the life 
and death of the Twelve Apostles, the wit- 
ness of the Christian Church, the witness of 
the word of God, the witness of renewed 
lives, the witness of our own consciences. 
But, having grounded ourselves in faith, we 
may sometimes also call in faith’s powerful 
helper, hope. Hope teaches us to look for- 
ward to what is promised us at the end of 
this life, and to enjoy it by anticipation. 
Hope persuades us to think of meeting once 
again those whom we have loved long since 
and lost awhile ; of looking at them once 
more face to face and eye to eye; of hear- 
ing their voice and pressing their hand. Hope 
makes us imagine what it will be at length 
to see the glory of that Saviour whom here 
we have been studying and loving and wor- 
shipping, of falling before His feet and listen- 
ing to His words, and being blessed with 
His benediction. It teaches us to dream of 
that utter and perfect relief that will be ours 
when we know at last the sin and tempta- 
tion are gone for evermore, and that never 
again will there be weariness or disenchant- 
ment, and that sorrow and sighing are fled 
away. It inspires us to dwell on all the 
countless and glorious occupations and em- 
ployments there will be in the future life 
for all our manifold and various faculties. 
It brings before the eyes of our soul the hosts 
of white-robed angels, the joyous throngs of 
the redeemed, the lights and the music, and 
the fair scenes and endless pleasures of the 
wedding supper of the Lamb. 

** Hope,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘is the chief 
blessing of man; and that hope only is 
rational of which we are sensible that it can- 
not deceive us.” Of this hope of immortality 
we have such reasonable assurance. Think 
of it. Without it, unless all men acted con- 
sciously and unconsciously upon it, morality 
would be impossible ; and without morality 
man would indeed be a blasted, blighted, 
and accursed being. That would be one line 
of argument for a good ground of hope of 
immortality apart from any thoughts which 
belong directly to faith. That was the argu- 
ment of one who has influenced human 
thought in a wholesome direction perhaps 
more than any other in modern times, the 
great German philosopher, Kant. Without 
God and the soul, he taught, morality is 
impossible. Again, one of our best grounds 
for hope is the instinct which we have of 
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immortality. “ Bright shoots of everlasting- 
ness,” an old poet calls it. Each animal has 
its own proper instinct. The little water- 
bird, as soon as it is hatched, is driven by 
some mysterious impulse to make for the 
brook which it has never seen, and to swim 
in water which it has never tried. The 
eagle has his instinct of searing to the sun. 
The swallow is carried thousands of miles 
north or south, at the proper season, by ways 
of which it is entirely ignorant. The dog 
has the instinct of fidelity ; the cat the in- 
stinct of finding her home however far she 
may have been taken from it ; the horse has 
the instinct of memory ; the ox knows when 
to feed and when to rest. Man alone is 
inspired by the instinct of immortality, and 
in that instinct he cannot be deceived any 
more than the animals are deceived in theirs. 
“There is none of us but: would be thought 
throughout the whole course of his life to 
aspire after immortality. A voice within us 
speaks the startling words, ‘ Man, thou shalt 
never die!’ Celestial voices hymn around 
our souls the song of our great immortality.” 
“ Not all the subtleties of metaphysics,” says 
Rousseau, “can make me doubt for a mo- 
ment the immortality of the soul, and of a 
beneficent Providence. I feel it, I believe it, 
I desire it, I hope it, and will defend it to 
my last breath.” “ We wish for immortality,” 
says Frederick Robertson ; ‘“ the thought of 
annihilation is horrible ; even to conceive it 
is almost impossible. The wish is a kind of 
argument; it is not likely that God would 
have given all men such a feeling if He had 
not meant to gratify it.” 
“Tt must beso. Plato, thou reasonest well ! 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 

Of falling into nought!) Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction ! 

Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 

’Tis heaven it-elf that points out a hereafter, 

And intimates Eternity to man,” 

“Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 

Through what variety of untried being, 

‘rhrough what new scenes and changes must we pass? 

The wide, the unbounded prospect hes before me ; 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it. 

Here wil T hold. If there’s a Power above us 

(And that there is all Nature cries aluud 


‘Through all her works), He must delight in virtue ; 
And that which He delights in must be happy.” 


My brothers, as far as we can tell, all races 
and tribes of mankind have had some kind 
of belief in the continuance of life after 
death. Even the lowest and most ignorant 
African savage who believes in ghosts is a 
witness to the universality of this concep- 
tion. “In all the leading nations of the 
earth,” says the author of the “ Critical His- 
tory of the Doctrine of a Future Life,” “this 


belief isa tradition handed dowr from im- 
memorial antiquity, embalmed in sacred 
books which are regarded as infallible reve- 
lations from God.” “The great mass of 
mankind,” says the author of the “ Unseen 
Universe,” “have always believed in some 
fashion in the immortality of the soul.” 

The reason why, in the present day, many 
seem to think this tremendous truth of little 
importance is, that never was the mind of 
man so ardently occupied with the imme- 
diate concerns which surround us. “ In what 
previous age,” asks the writer whom I just 
now quoted, “was maddening rivalry so 
universal, giggling laughter so pestilent an 
epidemic, triviality at such a premium, and 
sublimity at such a discount? But the 
things to which men really devote them- 
selves dilate to fill the whole field of their 
vision. They soon come to disbelieve that 
for which they take no thought, and make 
no sacrifice or investments. The average 
men of our time—as well those of the edu- 
cated as those of the labouring classes—do 
not live for immortality. Therefore their 
faith in it diminishes.” 

My brothers, this indifference is little in 
accordance with the highest reason. “ It is 
not too much to say,” says a writer of great 
thoughtfulness, the author of the “ Destiny 
of Man” (Fiske), “that the difference be- 
tween man and all other living creatures in 
respect of teachableness, progressiveness, and 
individuality of character, surpasses all other 
differences of kind that are known to exist 
in the universe... . The question, then, 
is reduced to this: Are man’s spiritual 
qualities, into the production of which all 
this creative energy (known as evolution) 
has gone, to disappear with the rest? Has 
all this work been for nothing? Is it all 
ephemeral, all a bubble that bursts, a vision 
that fades? Are we to regard the Creator's 
work as like that of a child who builds houses 
out of blocks just for the pleasure of knock- 
ing them down? For aught that Science 
can tell us it may be so, but I see no good 
reason for believing any such thing. On 
such a view the riddle of the universe be- 
comes a riddle without a meaning. . . . The 
more thoroughly we comprehend that process 
of evolution by which things have come to 
he what they are, the more we are likely to 
feel that to deny the everlasting persistence 
of the spiritual element in man is to rob the 
whole process of its meaning.” ; 

No, my brothers, the message of the Lord 
Jesus Christ bringing life and immortality 
to light has the witness of the consent of 
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mankind, the instinct of the human race, 
the necessity of morality, the philosophical 
reasoning of the wisest and best of men, the 
analogy of nature, the silent finger of the pro- 
gressive development of the creation. ‘The 
soul often gains in keenness and power as the 
bodily organism declines. Human experience 
is in this life so fragmentary, and yet human 
vision is so wide and indefinite, that to limit 
it all to what we can see and learn here ill 
accords with that symmetry of nature which 
seems to perfect all other existences. The 
sense of duty which bids us pass the present 
pleasure by for the enduring good clearly 
points to a good that will endure; the 
glorious voice of duty cannot be a mere 
empty mockery. The universal sentiment 
of justice points to a time when the glaring 
inequalities of the present constitution of 
things will be redressed. God, in short, is 
good ; we know Him, and may trust Him. 
All things are tending for good. Good has 
the natural faculty of triumphing in the end. 
We see it and know it. On this law we can 
rely, and feel*sure that as we are made in 
the image of God, of kinship to Him, He 
will not throw us away when our time of 
trial on earth is ended ; but, as He has found 
use for us on this little planet, so will He 
find occupation and employment and a place 
for us in those illimitable spaces of the 
spiritual world of which the boundless re- 
gions of the universe are the symbols. 

The message of Jesus Christ is our most 
glorious and most priceless inheritance. .He 
alone has, by His life and revelation, made 
sure to us the hopes and aspirations of other 
religions and philosophies. Cling to it with 
all your heart and soul and mind and 
strength. Realise it, live in it, let it influence 
every thought of your whole being. “O 


man of God, lay hold on eternal life!” The 
meaning of our whole creed is that we are 
made heirs according to the hope of eternal 
life. This is life eternal, even now, to know 
the only God, and Jesus Christ whom He 
hath sent. This can restrain our passions, 
keep us from the ways of death, purify our 
imaginations, strengthen our resolves, en- 
noble our characters. So shall we ery out 
with joy and gladness that we have indeed 
found “the mystery which hath been hil 
from ages, and from generations, but now is 
made manifest to the saints, to whom God 
would make known what is the riches of the 
glory of this mystery ; which is Christ in us, 
the hope of glory.”* “If the very basis of 
our moral nature be not delusive, this good 
life”"—which we have in our Lord—“ must 
goon. We do not say that immortality is 
the reward of virtue, any more than we say 
that colour is the reward of light ; immor- 
tality belongs to it; immortality is the 
atmosphere in which virtue lives ; virtue is 
the heir of immortality.” Eternal life is the 
gift of God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
As Jean Paul says: “ We desire immor- 
tality not as the reward of virtue, but as its 
continuance. Virtue can no more be re- 
warded than can joy; it is its own reward.” 
* And so sings Tennyson, turning the vision of 
the great German to music in one of his own 
deathless lyrics ” : 

** Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song,— 

Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless sea; 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong,— 


Nay, but she aimed not at glory. no lover of glory she : 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 





‘ The wages of sin is death: if the wages of Virtue be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm 


and the fly ? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just ; 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky : 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die!”’ 


* Cf. Washington Gladden’s *‘ Burning Questions.” 
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»” T was very pleasant to pass out.of 
a! the gloom which, after nightfall, 
overhangs most of our London 
squares, into the soft light ef Mrs. 
Burnett Smith’s pretty drawing- 
room, which seemed itself ‘to bid one welcome 
and give promise of a cordial reception. As 
I sat there awaiting the interview to which 
she had kindly consented, and trying to in- 
terpret what books, and pictures, and furni- 
ture, and nicknacks, and all the arrange- 






ments of a room have to tell concerning the 
inmates of a house, my curiosity was espe- 
cially excited by one particular book. It was 
in two volumes, bearing Mudie’s familiar yel- 
low labels. One volume lay open upon a 
tiny table, which had been drawn up to the 
side of a couch, and on which fell a circle of 
light from a shaded reading-lamp. The other 
volume lay upon the couch itself. 

“What can the book be ?* I wondered. 
“ Probably Mrs. Burnett Smith has just been 
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Mountskip, Gorebridge, N.B. 


reading it, and if I could see its title it might 
give me some hint as to her tastes.” 

I am debating with myself whether, con- 
sidering the purpose for which I have come, 
I should be justified in so far overstepping 
the line of good manners as to make a closer 
examination, when I am saved from trans- 
gression, and perhaps from wrong conclu- 
sions, by the entrance of a quietly dressed, 
unassuming lady of medium stature, who 
gives me kindly greeting, and quickly turns 
the task I have undertaken into a pleasure 
by her frank and genial manner, and the 
ready and interesting response which she 
makes to my inquiries. 

The conception which we form of the per- 
sonality of many popular writers is singu- 
larly falsified when we see them in actual 
bodily presence, but it is not likely that any 
such disappointment would be felt in rela- 
tion to Mrs. Burnett Smith. So, at least, it 
seemed to me. She is just what we might 
expect the writer of “ Aldersyde,” “ Carlow- 
rie,” “ Sheila,” or “ Maitland of Laurieston” 
to be. Her face is bright and kindly. 
There is not a hard line in it; yet it tells of 
strength, of self-reliance and firmness of pur- 
pose. The forehead is broad, and would 
delight a phrenologist by its well-balanced 
intellectual development, the perceptive and 
reflective faculties being marked with almost 
equal distinctness. The dark-brown eyes are 
soft and tender, yet penetrating withal, seeing 
more, we should imagine, both in persons and 


Early home, where ‘“ Aldersyd 


was written. 


their surroundings, than most of us would ; 
quick to detect unreality and insincerity, but 
quicker still to discern sorrow and need, and 
the nobleness that is often concealed from 
the world by lowly conditions. Even though 
we had not read any of her books we should 
soon conclude that this lady was in sympa- 
thetic touch with life around her in all its 
meods and phases. The same note of sym- 
pathy vibrates in the low tones of her voice. 
in her manner, what strikes us above every- 
thing is her frank simplicity and utter absence 
of attectation. Here is a woman, we should 
say, capable of daring or enduring anything 
for love’s sake, or pity’s sake, and whom no 
realised ambitions would satisfy in the ab- 
sence of those delights which centre in the 
word “ home.” 

We had soon drifted into an interesting 
chat upon literary work and literary person- 
ages, and I was beguiled for a time into for- 
getfulness of my special mission and function. 
Time was precious, and I therefore pulled 
myself sharply up, and asked Mrs. Burnett 
Smith what first impelled her to a literary 
career. 

“It was the gaining of a prize,” she replied. 
“A prize of three guineas was offered by 
Messrs. Leng, of the Dundee Advertiser, for a 
short story. I succeeded in winning it, and 
this impelled me to go on writing. But I 
had always been fond of story-writing. I 
remember how | used to sit on the end of 
the fender and read them to the younger chil- 
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dren; there were seven of us, and I was the 
third.” 

“ And what about your first book ?” 

“ My first book was an unfortunate affair. 
It was published through that wretched Char- 
ing Cross Publishing Company, as it was 
called. You remember the defaulters were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment.” 

“ Was it published at your own expense ?” 

“T was to pay half. I lost about £45; at 
least, that was what my father paid for me, 
and the book, though published, was never 
pushed. After that I wrote a number of books 
for young people, and sent them to various 
publishers. They were refused by several, but 
were all accepted anc published in the end. 
This is what I advise all young writers to do. 
It is better than sending stories to the maga- 
zines. They are almost always sent back, 
and a beginner has very little chance. But 
stories suitable for prize books are generally 
in request if they are of the right kind, and 
in this way a young writer may reach the 
public. My youngest sister, Maggie, began 
in the same way, and she is doing very well.” 

“Tell me, what was your first great suc- 
cess 1” 

“*Aldersyde’; but that was owing in great 
measure to Mr. Gladstone. It was published 





Mrs. Burnett Smith. 


Age 8. 


just after the first Midlothian campaign, and 
I sent a copy to him. Mr. Gladstone wrote 


me a letter which I very highly prize, and I 
sent this on to the publishers, simply for 

















Mrs. Burnett Smith. Age 22. 

them to see. To my astonishment it appeared 
in the papers next day, and of course it was 
very helpful to the book and to my repu- 
tation.” 

Going to a bookcase Mrs. Burnett Smith 
brought me a copy of “ Aldersyde,” in which 
was bound up Mr. Gladstone’s autograph 
letter. Itis one of which any writer might well 
be proud, characterizing the book as a “real 
work of art,” and speaking of it otherwise in 
high terms. Another beautifully-written 
autograph letter from Lord Tennyson is 
ilso a prized possession. His lordship cha- 
racteristically adds a special note of thankful- 
ness “that it is not poetry.” 

“ « Aldersyde,’” I suggested, “ would then 
become a considerable source of revenue.” 

“ Unfortunately, I had sold the copyright.” 

This prompted me to ask whether Mrs. 
Burnett Smith was inclined to join in the 
outery against the treatment of authors by 
publishers. 

“No,” she replied ; “I have no complaint 
to make against my publishers, and the 
making of a literary reputation is not a 
question of money.’ 

“ Amongst your books, Mrs. Smith, may I 
ask which is your own favourite ¢” 
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“«Sheila’ I like best; perhaps, partly, 
because it was written at Amulree, a place 
which is associated with some of the plea- 
santest recollections of my life. Yes; ‘Sheila’ 
is my favourite, and, next to that, ‘ The Gates 
of Eden.’ ” 

Questioned as to her methods of work, 
Mrs. Burnett Smith informed me that she 
does not attempt any elaboration of her plot 
before commencing to write. She has some 


idea or purpose which she intends shall run 
through the story, and beginning with some 
one principal character the others group them- 
selves around and fall into their places as she 
proceeds. 

“ Do you write easily, or with difficulty ?” 

“Very easily. [write straight on and never 
rewrite, except, perhaps, the first chapter of 
astory. I find that if I attempt to do this 
I never improve what I have written, and 
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Mrs. Burnett Smith. 


when the proofs come in I make very few 
corrections.” 

“Then you have no difficulty in construct- 
ing plots or in summoning characters for 
their development.” 

“Not the least ; and what surprises me is, 
that this inventiveness is not exhausted by 
use—rather the reverse. My work is, in 
every respect, easier now than it ever 


” 


was. 


“ What part of the day do you find best 
for your literary work ?” 

“The morning; always the morning. I 
never work in the evening, unless there is 
some urgent demand for any work I have in 
hand to be finished. Two or three hours 
every morning I devote to writing; then, 
when I leave my study, I have done for the 
day, and am free to attend to my household 
duties. I am always in bed by ten o’clock.” 
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“You are not, then, one of those women 
who believe in sacrificing domestic duties to 
literary work ?” 

To this question there promptly came the 
conclusive answer: “ You ask my husband.” 

“Do you set yourself a certain task for 
each day, or leave the quantity of work to be 
determined by circumstances ?” 

“T count upon writing at least half a chap- 
ter daily. Sometimes I work more quickly, 
and get through a whole chapter.” 

“Then you are not often hindered by ill- 
health or other distractions ?” 

“No; Ihave good health. I never had 
to spend a day in bed from illness since I 
can recollect, and distractions do not trouble 
me. Servants often come in and out of the 
room, but this is no interruption. The rail- 
way runs close past the house, but the con- 
stantly-passing trains never disturb me. 
Music is helpful to me; I even like street 
organs. In this neighbourhood we have a 
good many, and I know the days when they 
all come and quite look for them.” 

“T understand that you have travelled a 
good deal, and have found this of much 
service.” 

“ Yes ; in holiday times. My husband and 
I have made a point of going to a fresh place 
every year. Then I have lived in various 
places. I spent some months in Germany, 


and, at one time, my husband for several 
months took medical duty in the Midlands. 
This was near Cradley Heath, amongst the 
chain-makers and nail-makers, and I used 
to go out and listen to the conversation 
of the work-people in the streets, and spent 
much time in talk with the women as 
they carried on their work at home. Wher- 
ever I have been I have tried to find out all 
about the life of the people, and this has 
greatly enlarged my experience and been of 
service in the matter of local colour.” 

In further conversation I discovered that 
Mrs. Burnett Smith’s preferences do not lie 
in the direction of short story writing. For 
one thing, the plot and materials that must 
be prepared for a short story may easily— 
and often with advantage to the story itself 

be amplified and made to serve the pur- 
poses of a longer work. Moreover, within the 
compass of a short story it is not easy to 
develop character and to gather up the 
various threads of a narrative satisfactorily. 
The power to write a good short story is, in 
her opinion, a distinct gift, and not by any 
means always the possession of those who 
are successful novelists.” 

“Do you not find,” I asked, “ your new 
magazine add greatly to the burden of your 
work ?” 


“Undoubtedly it does. Still, I am not 
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The Study. 


the editor. I take charge of a certain depart- 
ment, and have undertaken to supply a series 
of articles ; but the correspondence is very 
heavy, and I have many contributions to 
look through. People will send in contri- 
butions although we distinctly say that we 
<lo not wish for them. Then, I have a great 
number of letters from people who have read 
my books, asking advice ; and oh! the tra- 
gedies that some of these letters reveal ! ” 

This last remark suggested one of the 
burdens of popularity of which the public 
rarely dream. The insight which reveals to 
Mrs. Burnett Smith the tragedy that often 
lies at. the back of commonplace lives, and 
the sympathetic touch with,which all this is 
depicted in her stories, make her books like 
the visits of tender friends to anguished 
hearts in all directions. These find relief for 
their own sorrow in an outburst of confi- 
dential disclosure to this unknown writer, 
who has unwittingly read their secret, and 
whom they feel that they can trust. But 
with all the gratification that this proof of 
the success and helpfulness of her work must 
bring, to be the recipient of so many of 
these confidences cannot be otherwise than a 
burden to a nature such as hers. 

Resisting the temptation to inquire further 
upon these points, I asked Mrs. Burnett 


Smith kindly to give me some information 
as to her own early life and history. 

“T was born,” she replied, “in Leith, 
where my father was a merchant, but when 
I was about fourteen, we removed to the 
farm of Mountskip, Gorebridge, Midlothian, 
the ‘ Lintlaw ’ of my book ‘ Carlowrie.’” 

Taking up the book, my host showed me 
the pretty picture of the Mountskip home- 
stead, and became quite enthusiastic in her 
references to Gorebridge. 

“Tt was here,” she said, “that my life 
really began, for here I came into commnu- 
nion with nature, which has always been so 
delightful to me. I have always been very 
sensitive to the influence of natural surround- 
ings, and a great part of my inspiration has 
come from them. Yes, those are two of my 
sisters on the lawn in front of the house. | 
do not think I was there when the artist 
made the sketch.” 

“‘T suppose you had received a fairly good 
education ?” 

‘*‘ Like all Scotch girls we had a solid edu- 
cation, but we had no special advantages in 
that respect.” 

“And there was nothing in vour early 
surroundings specially to encourage your 
literary tendencies ?” 

“Nothing whatever. 


We had very few 
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books at home beyond the Bible, an old 
cyclopedia, and a few religious works ; and 
we had no access to libraries.” 

“ You owe little then to early advantages ?” 

“Not of that kind; but I cannot tell you 
how much I owe to my parents. Indeed, I 
should like you to say that I owe everything 
to them. My father was the soul of right- 
eousness and justice; its very embodiment 
tome. He had a deep affection for his chil- 
dren; but as you know, many Scotch parents 
do not think it right to manifest this too 
openly, and he was therefore somewhat re- 
served in its expression, but to us who knew 
him there could never be any doubt of it. 
Whatever I have of strength of character 
and reverence for right I owe to my father.” 

Mrs. Burnett Smith’s father died recently, 
whilst she and her husband were on their 
way home from the Lucerne Conference, 
and on the day of my interview with her I 
had come across some tender Jn Memoriam 
verses which she wrote at the time. Here 
are two of then :— 

* Dear to our hearts the blessed memsry 

Of blameless diys lived to a blameless close, 


And dearer still the priceless legacy 
Of fiith and love we find it hard to lose. 


“* Farewell till daybreak, and the shadows flee, 
With trembling feet we seek to follow on; 
Thou shalt not come, but we shall go to thee, 
We too may reach the Light where thou art gone.”’ 

“My mother,” continued Mrs. Burnett 
Smith, “died some years ago. She was not 
an educated woman in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term, but she had a refined and 
lovely soul. It was she who first taught me 
to love nature, and from her I inherit my 
sensitiveness to its influences, and all that is 
sympathetic in my nature.” 

Two excellent portraits in oils, hanging in 
the dining-room at Camden Square, admira- 
bly bear out this description. The father’s 
—a typical Scotch face —with its combina- 
tion of austerity and kindliness; and the 
mother’s, grave, gentle, and refined ; the face 
of one whom a child would instinctively 
trust, and to whom it would instinctively fiy 
in its sorrow and fear. Looking at them, we 
can well believe that the children of such a 
family were, to use their daughter’s words, 
“brought up in comfort but with no luxury,” 
and, before all accomplishments, were trained 
in those acquirements which would fit them 
for all womanly duties and experiences in after 
life. If my readers are curious to know more 











Mrs. Burnett Smith. Age 30. 
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of this simple Scottish home, let them read 
“ Maitland of Laurieston,” which ran through 
the SUNDAY MAGAZINE for 1890, and I do 
not think I am betraying any confidence 
when I say that they will there find a toler- 
ably faithful picture of the early home sur- 
roundings of the gifted authoress herself. 
Miss Annie 8S. Swan was married some ten 
years ago, and the marriage was not without 
a certain touch of romance. Whether this 
had anything to do with the special delight 
wherewith the circumstances under which 
“‘Sheila” was written are remembered, I 
did not venture to ask, but I had my sur- 
mises. Mr. Burnett Smith is a doctor, with 
an excellent and steadily increasing practice 
in the north-west of London, who has him- 
self bravely fought his way to the position 
which he at present enjoys, and in this brave 
fight his wife has been his true comrade and 
helper from the beginning. Their married 


life has been an almost ideally happy one, 
but this is largely because they began at the 
bottom of the hill together, and have truly 
shared each other’s toils and struggles all the 
way. It was not only a love marriage but a 
marriage of faith—faith in one another, faith 
in the future, and faith in God. In those 
early days, before the future was conquered, 
many difficulties had to be faced, but Mrs. 
Burnett Smith, true to the training of her 
godly Scottish home, shrank from no duty 
or self-sacrifice which her life demanded, and 
in the school of her early domestic activities 
her pen learned much of the skill which now 
enables her to find her way to so many 
hearts. The false prudence, more rightly 
named seifishness, which debars so many 
from undertaking the responsibilities of -mar- 
riage until they can be quite sure that they 
will have to deny themselves nothing, finds 
no countenance from the writer of “Sheila.” 
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“ Yes,” she says, “I believe it is far better 
for young people to begin early, and fight 
their way up the hill together.” 

The influence of Mrs. Burnett Smith’s 
early Scottish training is seen in another 
point, namely, her strict observance of the 
Sabbath. She never works on the Sunday, 
nor will she either visit or receive visitors on 
that day ; and here, I may say in passing, that 
she finds Dr. Parker’s preaching especially 
stimulating and uplifting, and she and her 
husband may often be seen amongst the 
Doctor’s hearers at the City Temple. 

In reply to my question as to her reading, 
I gathered that she reads comparatively little 
fiction, her favourite subjects being history 
and poetry ; but she is chary about express- 
ing her preference for any particular authors. 
“T have,” she said, ‘my favourite bits in so 
many.” 

Mrs. Burnett Smith is still young, and it 


is difficuit to believe, whilst looking at her, 
that her first book was published seventeen 
years ago, and that the intervening years 
have been so productive. I did not ask and 
dare not venture to guess at the number of 
her books, but I may say that she counts on 
bringing two out every year, a shorter one 
in July, and one of the longer stories at the 
end of the year. That this rate of produc- 
tion will be maintained is scarcely likely or 
desirable, for her domestic duties, which 
she so jealously guards, are sure to make a 
greater demand upon her time; but it is 
somewhat amusing, after all that she has 
achieved, to hear her speak as though she 
were yet at the beginning of her career. She 
calculates upon doing better work than any 
she has yet accomplished, and she certainly 
impresses one as a writer whose ambitions 
are not yet satisfied, and who has yet to rise 
to her full strength. 
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THE CHAPLAIN’S DREAM. 
By tHe Rev. Proressor H. C. SHUTTLEWORTH, M.A. 


wT was Christmas Eve. The 
long bare corridors and 
clean, cold staircases of the 
great St. Lazarus Hospital 
had been somewhat bright- 
ened by wreathing of ever- 
greens and sprigs of berried 
holly, with here and there a stray bit of 
mistletoe, which looked as if it were ashamed 
of itself and were trying to hide behind the 
broad-leaved laurels. The wards always 
looked comfortable and cheery, and now, 
with their Christmas decoration, they were as 
bright and pleasant as perhaps a home away 
from home can be made to seem at Christmas 
time. Mr. Eustace, the chaplain, came out of 
the Merey Ward, with a troubled look on his 
refined, spiritual face. He was almost an ideal 
hospital chaplain. No longer young, he had 
gained great and varied experience in a life 
of much sorrow, and had learnt the secret of 
sympathy, which enabled him to find the 
way to many hearts that were seldom touched 
by gentle feelings. 

“ Good evening, Eustace. A merry Christ- 
mas to you,” said the house-surgeon, just 
entering the ward as the clergyman came 
out. ‘“ Why, what’s the matter; anything 
gone wrong ?” 








“No, not exactly wrong. But that man, 
Hood—he is a trouble as well as a puzzle.” 

** Ah ; you mean that black-muzzled fellow 
yonder. He’s been about as bad as they 
make ’em, I should say. Not much in the 
way of breaking Commandments he hasn’t 
tried his hand at. He'll break no more, 
though, on this side.” 

* ‘You mean he’s dying ? 
so; I feared so.” 

“T don’t think he can last through the 
night.” 

Mr. Eustace looked up quickly, and the 
trouble deepened in his worn face. 

“T never had so difficult a case since I 
came here. I can’t get at him. He lets me 
come and read to him, and he seems to like 
talking about himself. He says he ‘ doesn’t 
mind’ when I ask him if he would like a 
prayer, and then he laughs in my face. He 
tells me about the crimes he has done, and 
makes jokes about them. He seems to be 
utterly without feeling or seriousness ; and 
yet I don’t know ; sometimes I almost fancy 
—what do you think, Robertson ?” 

“ It’s not my department, you know. But 
Til tell you what I saw last night. That 
little lame girl, who’s generally like a corpse, 
was looking right-down jolly ; as happy as a 


Yes, I thought 
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grig. I asked her what had come to her, 
and she told me that this man of guilt had 
been cheering her up with sailors’ yarns till 
she felt quite happy.” 

“ Sailors’ yarns—to that child ?” 

“Oh, you needn't be afraid. They were 
all straight. That’s just it. I fancy the 
chap must have some good in him; ’tisn’t 
every man in his state would tell stories to a 
child, and not forget it was a child.” 


“No; I’m glad to know that. I hope 
youre right, I’m sure. I'll come back again 
the last thing and see him again. What a 


queer mixture the best and the worst of us 
are, eh ? Good-bye ; and a merry Christmas.” 

The chaplain went slowly towards his 
lonely house pondering. He could not get 
Hood’s face out of his memory. At his visit 
that afternoon the man had been more silent 
than usual, and had seemed to pay little 
attention. What was to be the future of 
such a soul as his? Was there, as the doctor 
thought, more good than appeared in that 
degraded character ? and, if so, what would 
become of it? So, as Mr. Eustace sat by 
his study fire, pondering and wondering over 
that haunting problem, he fell asleep, and, 
as he slept, he dreamed. 

He thought he saw the Day of Judgment. 
The Judge was set, and the books were 
opened. And before the throne there stood 
an angel, holding a pair of balances. One by 
one the names of men were called. And as 
each was summoned, the evil spirit on the 
left hand poured into one scale all the sin 
the man had done: while his Guardian Angel 
heaped into the other all the good deeds of 
his life. Then, allowances were made ; and 
the balance was struck; and the sentence 
was spoken. 

Presently the dreamer heard called in clear, 
penetrating tones, the name of Robert Hood. 
Instantly all the black catalogue of vice and 
crime, of which the chaplain knew, and far 
more, weighed down to the uttermost the 


left-hand scale. Nothing, it seemed, could 
outweigh so foul a record. Nothing appeared 
in the other scale ; it hung empty in mid-air. 
‘The doom was clear and sure ; when suddenly 
an angel seemed to fly up from below, and 
threw into the empty scale a white hand- 
kerchief. It sank to the ground ; the mass 
of sin was outweighed. 

The chaplain awoke trembling, with great 
beads of perspiration on his face. He scarcely 
waited to see the time or to put on an over- 
coat. He snatched his hat, and ran to the 
hospital, only half sure that he was not 
still dreaming. 

A night nurse met him on his way to the 
Merey Ward. ‘Oh, Mr. Eustace, sir, Hood 
is dead ; not many minutes ago.” 

The chaplain hardly spoke, but hurried 
into the ward. With a smile on his dark 
face, Robert Hood lay as he had passed into 
his last sleep. Mr. Eustace often did the 
last offices for the dead, and almost imme- 
diately he began to straighten the still warm 
limbs. Tightly clasped in one hand was a 
white handkerchief. 

‘How came this so wet, I wonder ?” said 
the chaplain, aloud. 

“T know,” said a little voice behind him. 
It was the little lame girl of whom the doctor 
had spoken. ‘Don’t send me away, sir. I 
couldn't help coming to see him. He was 
good to me, sir.” 

“ How came this handkerchief so wet, my 
child ?” 

“He was crying so, sir, after you went.” 


Mr. Eustace left the hospital as the bells 
rang in the Christmas dawn. He passed the 
house-surgeon in the hall, but he did not see 
him. The doctor looked anxiously after 
him. 

“What’s happened ?” he said; “I never 
saw a man’s face so changed. Well, there's 


a happy Christmas for one of us, any 
way.” 















RAMPING 
across the 
moors one 

Sunday in June, when the heather had 

purpled into early bloom under a favouring 

sun, I came upon as impressive a sight as I 

have ever wituessed. 

I was first attracted towards a brown 
ridge of moor by the sound of music faintly 
borne to me from the further side. Beneath 
me, on reaching the summit of the hillock, 
I saw an open-air Highland Communion. On 
a green plateau, somewhat beneath the level 
of the moor, they had spread the simple Feast. 
Nothing more absolutely solitary than the 
spot chosen could well have been imagined. 
Save for the whitewashed church, standing 
at the junction of the cross-roads, distant 
from us about a stone’s throw, there was 
hardly a human dwelling in sight. Sloping 
brown hillocks, forming a sort of natural 
amphitheatre, rose from the green flat. On 
the sides of these, and clustering densely 
about the table, was gathered a congrega- 
tion, numbering something like a thousand 
souls. 

I took my place silently among the 
people. Some sat en wooden ferms. Here 
and there appeared a camp-stool, but for the 
most part they simply squatted on the green 
grass. It was such a picture as is dear to 
the Scottish heart, such as has been pre- 
served to us in paintings which yet strive 
feebly to convey the original. Just so might 
our fearless Covenanting forefathers have 
met in fugitive conventicle two hundred 
years ago, on moor or plain—in dens and 
caves of the earth—liable at any moment to 
the rude interruption of their persecutors. 

The central feature of the picture was 
a long white-covered table, with wooden 
forms running down either side. At one 
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A HIGHLAND COMMUNION. 


By A. FRASER ROBERTSON, 


Avutnor or ‘‘In Greyrriars CHURCHYARD,”’ ETC., ETC. 


end of this, placed at right angles to it, stocd 
a rough wooden cupboard, on which were 
placed two pewter cups and a plate holding 
the sacred elements. A rude covered box, 
open at one side, did duty as a shelter for 
the various speakers. Such were all the 
simple preparations. 

Round about the table, in a dense semi- 
circle, sat the people. There were old and 
young, hale and feeble. But for the most 
part they were old—old women with black 
shawls and black bonnets and neat white 
lappets, shading wrinkled, weather-beaten 
faces and dark, earnest eyes; old men with 
bared heads and floating, white hair, bent 
shoulders and uncertain step. Some of the 
frailest had literally to be helped to the table 
and tottered as they walked. But to them 
their very feeblencss was the strongest plea 
for their being there. The nearer they 
found themselves to the end of life’s ap- 
pointed span, the more urgent seemed to 
them the call to the Sacrament. Did they 
hold some crude, unexpressed conviction 
that by partaking of the Feast here they 
might purchase for themselves some exemp- 
tion from the punishment of sin hereafter ? 
Not a few of these old bodies had been jolted 
in carts over rough roads for distances of ten 
and fifteen miles. One shuddered to think 
how the feeble frames must have suffered 
had it been cold or inclement weather. But 
the cay was mercifully fine, neither too 
powerful sunshine nor wind. There were 
patches of brilliant colour made here and 
there by tartan plaids and shawls and co- 
loured wrappings, and on every face was an 
expression of profound reverence. 

About fifty sat down to the table at a 
time. Then the elders moved down each 
side collecting the “tokens.” The minister 
came out of the extemporized pulpit and 
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said a few words in Gaelic, placing the ele- 
ments on the table, and these were passed 
slowly down from top to bottom. 

During the actual Communion the minister 
stood ;forward, and, with uncovered head, 
addressed the people. He had abundant 
gesture and a sing-song, rather monotonons 
voice, but he spoke well out. His attitude 
seemed to me, perhaps, denunciatory rather 
than conciliatory. It may have been that, 
in his opening remarks, he was following the 
ancient Scottish custom of “fencing the 
tables.” But looking round on the upturned, 
earnest faces, one was fain to hope that he 
was imparting to these poor souls—many of 
them evidently weary and heavy-laden— 
something of the love of the Gospel rather 
than of the rigour of the Law. 

What struck me much was the attitude of 
the communicants. Not only did they ap- 
pear to be impressed with the solemnity of 
the occasion, but from their sad faces and 
almost mournful attitudes, some huddled 
together, others literally rocking themselves 
and uttering audible groans, one was inclined 
to wonder if they actually received that 


“spiritual comfort” for which our Saviour 
instituted this memorial of Himself. There 
is no doubt the physical features about him 
are partly responsible for the sombre way in 
which the Celt views life. He is a child of 
Nature, and of Nature in her “sterner moods” 
—in warring elements, rushing torrents, 
overshadowing mountains, and fierce winds 
and waves. No wonder these react on his 
being and produce that melancholy tempera- 
ment, some of which must of necessity enter 
into his religion. 

When the minister had spoken for about 
fifteen minutes, he gave out the Psalm. An 
old precentor, with grey, uncovered head, 
stepped forward and chanted the first line, 
after which the people took it up and re- 
peated it. It is almost impossible to convey 
the effect produced. No one who has not 
heard it for himself can hope to realise it— 
the inexpressible thrill that ran through one 
as the wild, plaintive melody rose and fell on 
the air. There was the thin, pathetic 
quaver of age, dragging behind here and 
there. Then a man’s deep, mellow bass, and 
mingling with these the clear, carolling note 
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of some young girl rising easily on the still 
air. 

Again, a line by the precentor alone, and 
again the united voice of the congregation 
in the old Scottish tunes dear to the Scottish 
heart. The effect was little short of over- 
powering. 

Round us were the moors—the brown 
peat ridges, the faint, blue smoke wreathing 
upwards from a peat hut in the distance, 
the clear, running streamlet at our feet, the 
solitude of God’s “ everlasting hills,” and the 
incense of His people’s worship ascending 
straight up to Him without earthly let or 
hindrance. An Albani or a Patti might 
have counted it no mean tribute to her 
powers—the thrill of emotion in our hearts 
—the dimness in our eyes ! 

Now and again the lowing of the Highland 
cattle grazing at our side mingled strangely 
with the Psalms. On the outskirts of the 
crowd there was constant movement, people 
leaving and people coming. Some trudging 
off to their hpmes, miles distant ; others just 
arrived, crossing the stream on rude stepping- 
stones, or tramping over the heather hills. 
Their horses, hobbled near to prevent their 
straying, dotted the bare moorland. Lining 
the road were the empty carts, painted in 
various colours, that had brought the tra- 
vellers. 


A WORLD-OLD SONG, 


Many of ‘them had left their homes on the 
Wednesday previous, and come from long 
distances, leaving their work so as to be 
present at all the services, extending from 
Thursday—the old Scottish Fast Day, first 
fallen-into abuse, and later almost entirely 
abolished in.other parts of Scotland—ovor 
Sunday, the Sacrament proper, and on till 
Monday, the Day of Thanksgiving. 

It would seem as if there were little 
danger of the peculiar solemnity of the 
occasion ever wearing off, or of it ever sink- 
ing to the level of an ordinary one among 
these people. 

It is true their faith is often overlaid with 
a thick crust of superstition. Their concep- 
tions are often imperfect, their notions crude 
and untutored on many points, but they are, 
at least, exempt from the charge of a care- 
less, ease-loving spirit. And shall not He 
Who is the Judge of all be able to separate 
and preserve to His glory the fine gold of 
true love to Him from the dross of ignorance 
and superstition ? 

And so they “ remember Christ”; so they 
celebrate their Feast of Love. Some of them, 
no doubt, in weakness and much ignorance, 
but not a few with the simple, direct faith 
of the little child, and just in that spirit in 
which the All-Father seeketh men to worship 
Him. 


—=- 





A WORLD-OLD SONG. 


Oe night, when all the new earth slept, 
O’er Eden’s moonlit bowers 

An angel down from Heaven swept, 
And walked amid the flowers. 


With folded wings and footsteps bright 
He slowly passed along, 

When, through the stillness of the night, 
There rose a tender song. 


’Twas not of Eden. From the drear 
Waste night and outward plain 

It came ; and as he listened, faint 
Yet clear it rose again. 


Wondering, and strangely thrilled, he flew, 
Led onward by the sound, 

Till Eden’s bowers were lost to view, 
And, seeking, lo! he found, 


Within a warm and sheltered nest 
Of fragrant herbage piled, 

A woman, clasping to her breast 
A tiny, new-born child. 


And when it wailed, and feebly stirred, 
She sang to hush its cry, 
And there the listening angel heard 
The world’s first lullaby. 
ERIC WENTWORTH. 
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MATABELELAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 
By tue Rev. H. T. COUSINS, F.R.G.S. 


“ Necessity is the argument of tyrants, it is the creed of slaves.”—WiLL1AM Pitt. 


UBLIC attention has been fixed lately 

on a part of South Africa which is at 

present very little known to us, and which 

Is opening up a field for civilisation and 

Christian enterprise, and which is known as 
Matabeleland. 

It must be understood that Matabeleland 
is in itself only a small country, lying be- 
tween the Limpopo and the Zambesi rivers, 
but the sway of Lobengula, the king of the 
Matabele, is not, however, limited by the 
boundaries of Matabeleland, for Mashonaland 
and other adjacent territories come under 
his jurisdiction. Matabeleland proper does 
not extend farther than 180 miles from north 
to south by 150 miles from east to west ; but 
the country under the reign of Lobengula is 
quite as large as Germany. The whole of 
this territory was formerly possessed by the 
Mashona, under the chief, Mambo, but in the 
year 1837 it.was taken by the Matabele. 

Recent events 
in Matabeleland 
have been the sub- 
ject of painful in- 
terest and of most 
divided opinion, 
and we may at 
oncesay that what- 
ever commercial 
men may think of 
the appropriate- 
ness of wars for a 
market —and 
most British wars 
are wars for a 
market—wars for 
the advancement 
of the Gospel are 





Forging iron for assegais. 


huge acts of inconsistency and hypocrisy. 
To the followers of Joshua the “glory of 
God” might seem to be secured by the 
slaughter of the heathen ; to the disciples of 
Jesus that is more than impossible. Without 
any opinion on the present question, because 
without sufficient knowledge to form any 
which would be complete and just, we confine 
ourselves to some statements of facts. 

In the year 1888 the sovereignty of Great 
Britain was extended over the whole of the 
Matabele possessions by a treaty of peace 
and amity with Lobengula, under which the 
latter agreed to refrain from entering into 
any correspondence or treaty with foreign 
powers without the sanction of her Majesty’s 
High Commissioner for South Africa, In 
the year 1889 the founders of the British 
South Africa Company, who held the con- 
cession granted by Lobengula, applied to her 
Majesty's Government for the incorporation 
of the Company 
under royal char- 
ter, for working 
the mineral and 
other concessions, 
extending rail- 
ways and _ tele- 
graphs in the 
direction of the 
Zambesi, encour- 
aging emigration 
and colonisation, 
and promoting 
trade and com- 
merce. Thecharter 
was accordingly 


° a” granted,giving the 


Company powers 
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of government in the country lying to the 
north of British Bechuanaland, to the west and 
north of the South African Republic, and to 
the west of the Portuguese dominions. Thus 
the whole of the Matabele domains are 
now under the indirect suzerainty of Great 
Britain, which involves the responsibility of 
doing the best for the good and welfare of 
the inhabitants. It is still a periodical cus- 
tom for tribute-bearers to journey down to 
Buluwayo, the capital, bearing their offerings 
of tobacco, palm-leaves, and ivory, to the 
king, showing the mighty influence that still 
pervades the people on all sides, even beyond 
the Zambesi. 

The Matabele may be described as the 
most warlike and savage tribe known to-day 
in the whole of South Africa. The tools 
they most esteem are arms of 
war: these are more thought of, 
and even more cared for, than 
wives, 

Day by day they carry their war 
weapons, which at night are ‘laid 
beside them. The whole tribe is 
essentially a military organiza- 
tion, living in the centre of one 
of the richest tracts of country, 
which they have almost depopu- 
lated by their cruelties and con- 
stant blood-shedding. 

Although originating from the 
Zulus who, under Moselikatse, 
invaded and “annexed” the 
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country, they have become a 
very mixed race through inter- 
marriage with the Mashona 
tribes. This intermixing of the 
races has rather tended to lower 
and degenerate them from a 
military point of view. There 
has been an incorporation of 
various conquered tribes for a 
number of years, all helping to 
form the Matabele into adistinct 
people, and giving them a na- 
tionality of their own. 

They are all very fond of 
European dress, and it is very 
amusing to travellers to call at 
the various huts and see the men 
dressed in old silk hats, with red soldiers’ coats 
loosely buttoned over their shoulders, and 
squatting outside their dwellings, self-admir- 
ing and admired of wives and neighbours. 
Such a picture may very often be seen 
amongst the various tribes of South Africa. 
The population under King Lobengula is now 
roughly estimated at 200,000, and is divided 
into three castes or classes : namely—the 
Abayanzi (the original tribe, or their de- 
scendants, who came up with Moselikatse) ; 
the Abemhia (or original Basutos, taken pri- 
soners on the way up); and the Maholi 
(gathered in during the constant wars which 
were made by the Matabele upon the sur- 
rounding tribes). The imperial soldiers, or 
“* Young blovuds,” as they are often called, are 
divided into several regiments, or impis. 
The selection of recruits for the several 
impis is determined by the age of the indi- 
vidual, a method similar to that adopted by 
the Zulus. The whole army is divided into 
four columns, named respectively after the 
four divisions of the country. There are 
about twenty regiments with something 
like 750 men in each, making an approxi- 
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mate total of 15,000 fighting 
men. 

The armour of these savages 
is of a very primitive character 
—their shields are made out 
of cow-hides, and their assegais 
are manufactured out of a very 
hard wood, with a piece of 
exceedingly sharp metal at the 
end something like the shape 
of a bowie-kmfe. This equip- 
ment gives the barbarous war- 
riors the appearance of a for- 
midable foe. It is said that 
about twelve years ago an impi 
of 5,000 was armed with fire- 
arms of every description ; also 
that, as part of the purchase 
price of the great concession 
to the British South Africa 
Company, Lobengula received 
a thousand stand of Martini- 
Henry rifles and ammunition ; 
but these modern implements 
of war were not sufficiently 
prized by the swarthy sons of 
Matabeleland, for they allowed 
them all to become rusty and 
useless—the fate which befell 
the king’s private armoury, 
which consisted entirely of fire- 
arms presented to him from 
time to time by his white 
friends. 

Of the land of the Matabele 
much has been written both 
for and against, but it is very 
evident that they have chosen 
one of the finest tracts of 








country to live in that could be 

found in the whole of South 

Africa, One writer says, “‘ Mata- 

beleland is like a Canaan in the wilderness,” 
well watered, well wooded, with an abun- 
dance of corn and cattle,and minerals of every 
description. The climate, too, is very healthy, 
and fever, in the higher parts of the country, 
is absolutely unknown. Such, then, is the 
character in brief of the country which should 
become one of the most fertile and pleasant 
spots for civilised men from all parts of the 
globe. To-day, however, all growth is 
stopped, and real progress choked, at the 
very commencement, by the dastardly out- 
rages of a cruel and savage tribe upon the 
harmless, weak, and law-abiding Mashonas 
and others in the adjacent territories. To 
describe some of the atrocities perpetrated 
by these lazy, irreligious, and immoral people 


A Raid. 


would, prove too harrowing to one’s feel- 
ings. 

They raid towns and villages, and in their 
wild frenzy throw the poor Mashona chil- 
dren into the air and let them fall on their 
spears. Sometimes whole towns are attacked 
and turned into total wrecks, whilst every 
person is put to death with their knives and 
spears. The accompanying picture of a raiding 
impi encountering a repulse represents an 
experience which very rarely befalls them, as 
generally they attack those only who are 
known to be exceedingly weak and easily 
made captives. We cannot but feel deeply 
grieved when we hear of poor human beings 
hacked to pieces without the least mercy, 
and destruction and death reigning. where: 
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light and truth 
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great Living- 





should sit su- 
preme. Theking 
of the Matabele 
is an autocrat, 
and he tells mis- 
sionaries and all 
who go to his 
country for the 
purpose of rais- 
ing his people 
“that they must 
not interfere 











with anything 
he does; he 
may raid, hemay 
kill; and cannot a king do as he likes with his 
subjects ?” Now, if humanity were out of the 
question, such a way of looking at crime of the 
darkest dye might seem a little piausible. We 
sincerely hope, however, that the time will 
soon come when the king and his people will 
learn that thejr barbarous methods cannot for 
one moment be tolerated either in his territory 
or that of any other monarch. Not long ago 
we were told that no less than three thousand 
Matabele were in the vicinity of Fort Victoria 
raiding right and left, and that about five 
hundred of them were actually in the fort 
killing Mashonas absolutely in the street in 
front of the hospital. 

Here is a people, then, who ought and 
could be raised into a noble state of civilisa- 
tion, a grand opportunity and field of work 
for any noble-hearted Christian missionary. 
It is true that at the present time, as in the 
days of Moffat and Livingstone, the work of 
evangelization amongst them is exceedingly 
difficult and discouraging. Many a mission- 
ary has almost been heart-broken by his 
heathenish surroundings, and the insolent 
opposition offered to his work by the raiding 
impis as they pass the mission stations. 

Thechampion 
of the cross of 


Swimming the river. 


stone closed his 
memorable 
career, leaving 
his heart’ in the 
land where all 
his thoughts and 
aspirations were 
centred. It can 
be very clearly 
seen that to live 
amongstapeople 
so bloodthirsty 
and warlike is 
no easy task. 
Mission _ sta- 
tions in this part of South Africa are very 
few and far between, and the isolation 
of the missionaries only tends to increase 
the painful sense of uncertainty and of pos- 
sible peril at any moment. The results of 
missionary labours have been very few in- 
deed, and have led many to think that under 
the present circumstances of the country the 
safest and best course would be to withdraw 
altogether. The whole history of missions 
amongst the barbarous Matabele is anything 
but encouraging. It has been one long trial 
of faith and patience. No heathen country 
can record less results during the same period 
of time and labour than that of the Mata- 
bele, notwithstanding the faithful and unique 
labours and long endurance of. the brave 
Christian men and women who have been 
sent from time to time. In the London Mis- 
sionary Society’s report of Matabeleland we 
read, ‘ There are other tribes in the country 
besides the Matabele. The Makalaka espe- 
cially are said to be a singularly interesting 
and teachable race. At present they are 
kept in serfdom, which makes it impossible 
to get at them, and which effectually prevents 
them from showing any interest in Chris- 
tianity. There 
are also many 








Christ who 
labours amongst 
such a_ people 
must be pre- 
pared to carry 
his life in his 
hands, not on 
account of a 
deadly climate, 
but because of a 
dark and cruel 
heathenism. 








Mashona vil- 
lages within 
Matabeleland 
which would be 
found to provide 
a splendid field 
for labour when 
the day of free- 
dom 
There are unfor- 
tunately only 
two main mis- 








Here, too, is the 
region where the 
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sion stations of 
this society in 


dawned.” 
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the whole of the country, namely, at Inyati, 


which was founded in 1860 by the Rev. Dr. 
Moffat, and at Hope Fountain, which was 
founded in 1872 by the Rev. J. B: Thomson. 
These facts, taken into consideration with a 
statement not long ago’ made that only three 
converts to Christianity have been known 


for the last thirty years amongst the Mata- 
bele, help one to form some estimate of the 
work yet to be done in that benighted 
corner of the Dark Continent. It is con- 


- stantly felt that the missionary needs to 


use the greatest discretion in order to carry 
on his work and preserve his own life. Many 























* Dressed in silk hats with red soldiers’ coats.” 


times on the slightest provocation the war- 
riors have assembled themselves, and at a 
given signal from the chief, have sent forth 
threatening cries, and with spears poised in 
the air and bows stretched to their utmost, 
have worked themselves into a frenzy with 
all their fears and hatred, their savage war- 
cries and wild antics. This is, indeed, a 
moment of anxiety and danger, for the least 


imprudence would result in the greatest 
bloodshed. We can easily imagine by this 
brief description of the Matabele nation the 
fear and terror that would be. produced in 
the hearts of the poor and unenlightened 
Mashonas, who are treated as “dogs” and 
slaves. White men even have to dread such 
a cruel people. Some time ago, when there 
were only about thirty Europeans in Mata- 











56 MATABELELAND 
beleland, a thousand men of the Umbezweni 
regiment endeavoured to persuade Lobengula, 
the king, to massacre them all, and urged 
that that number would be “a mere break- 
fast for them,” and that unless these thirty 
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bloods,” whose sole aim in life is to gain a 
heathen distinction in war. Some descrip- 
tion of life in Matabeleland in 1888 has been 
given by Sir Sidney Sheppard, in which he 
states that no less than thirteen impis had 
been sent out on foray during 
that year, and the desolation 











worked thereby amongst the 
Mashona and Banyai villages is 
described as appalling. Bishop 
Knight Bruce gave a terrible 
picture of a Matabele raid on a 
Mashona village, with its little 
patches of garden carefully fenced 
in by industrious villagers, none 
of whom lived to reap the fruits 
of their industry. Every man, 
woman, and infant in these vil- 
lages was killed except the old 
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were killed, with a view to intimidating the 
others, thousands would follow and possess 
their country. With this cogent argument 
they clamoured to be led against the white 
men’s towns. Lobengula, it is said, listened 
in silence for a long time. At last, after re- 
fusing point-blank his permission to massacre 
the Europeans, or, as the Matjaka had stated, 
“to give them all the white men now here,” 
the king said, “The white men now here 
are my guests; if you are really so anxious 
to fight white men, I will send you down to 
Kimberley in charge of the indunas (chiefs). 
From Kimberley the indunas shall return to 
me, and you shall remain there 
and try to fight the white men, 


women, who were used as car- 

riers as long as they were wanted, 

and then “tied to trees” round 
which dried grass was heaped up, and set 
on fire; such holocausts of old Mashona 
women being regarded as a capital joke 
by the Matabele Matjaka, White men some- 
times share the same fate, but, of course, 
not so frequently as the natives themselves. 
Lobengula allows the slave boys taken during 
their raids nothing but beef to eat, however 
great their craving for farinaceous food, the 
result being that all the weaker boys soon 
die of dysentery, while the survivers become 
very strong, and consequently fit to be incor- 
porated in due time into a regiment of Mat- 
jakas of requisite ferocity. Lobengula him- 





and then you will see what the 
white men can do to you,” or 
words to that effect. Then Loben- 
gula went inside his kraal, and 
the old induna who commands 
the Umbezweni regiment was so 
alarmed at the king’s wrath that 
he spent the rest of the afternoon 
in dancing before Lobengula’s 
kraal, and singing the chief's 
praises in the most fulsome and 
abject terms, in the hope of 
pacifying “the Great Elephant,” 
“the Eater of Men,” ‘the Man 
of Men,” “the Stabber of the 
Sun,” &e., &e. 

By this remarkable incident we can see 
that the king himself is not so anxious to 
interfere with Europeans ; but he is unfortu- 
nately at the present time too much under 
the influence and control of the “ Young 
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self may be described as a fine-looking man, 
with a majestic carriage, and as having very 
advanced ideas of men and things for a 
heathen monarch. He is now nearly three 
score years of age. At an interview with 
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her Majesty’s Commissioner, 
Lobengula gave a very favour- 
able impression as to his digni- 
fied bearing and his courteous 
manner, and of the latter it 
seemed to betoken some fami- 
liarity with European custonis. 
The swarthy king is said to 
have walked quite erect, with 
his head .thrown somewhat 
back and his broad chest ex- 
panded, and as he marched 
along at a slow pace with his 
long staff in his right hand 
he looked his part to perfec- 
tion. It is considered un- 
written history that for upwards 
of fifty years the Amandebele 
had been taught to regard the 
English as their friends, and 
we sincerely hope and pray 
that nothing may be permitted 
by. us as a Christian nation 
that will tend to destroy the 
good opinion entertained of 
us’ by these natives of South 
Africa. There is, however, 
another side to the character 
of Lobengula and his people 
than that previously depicted. 
It is this, that with all his 
kingly dignity and superiority 
of mind he is of a cruel and 
bloodthirsty nature, but crafty 
and diplomatic enough to avoid 
exhibiting those revolting traits 
on occasions when he considers 
it politic to appear otherwise. 











Though superior himself to 
the superstitions of his race, 
he is not above utilising 
those superstitions and profiting hy the igno- 
rance of the Matabele. He has acquired a 
precarious reputation for being a rain-maker 
by acting upon a large amount of weather 
wisdom, and the cruelties associated with 
his name are anything but consistent with 
the réle of a beneficent ruler. He is deadly 
cruel, and will inflict torture or death on 
the slightest pretext. 

The sme!ling out system is carried on still 
in his country, and is kept up as a big yearly 
dance, in the month of February, when about 
four of the head doctors go through a per- 
formance on the bones; these bones are the 
knuckles of all sorts of creatures, some of 
which are human. The reason for all these evo- 
lutions is presumably to detect the wizards, 
and so they sing to Lobengula in words 


aiurder by Matabeles. 


which to us seem rather blasphemous: “ Oh, 
thou king of all kings, father of the sun, 
ruler of the skies and rains! who wilt cause 
rains to come or keep away—who so great a 
king ?—and cattle to cover the hills. Oh, 
thou son of the Black Cow! we bow before 
thee to show what wizards have been at work 
to destroy thy power.” It is.short work for 
the wizards after this impious chant is ended. 
It may be well just here to give some idea of 
the cruelty practised by the king on his 
poor helpless subjects. A man, for instance, 
was once brought before him who was guilty 
of having drunk some of the king’s beer, It 
was the time of the great dance. The poor 
wretch was horribly afraid; his eyes stuck 
out of his head, and his knees knocked 
together as he tried to make obeisance. . The 
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king bade them hold him fast, and then he 
said, looking at the culprit up and down, 
“You have a nose and a mouth, and two 
ears and two eyes. You have used your 
nose to smell the king’s beer.” Turning to 


his attendants, “Cut off his nose.” They 
cut off the man’s nose. ‘You have used 
your mouth to drink the king's beer. Cut 


off his mouth.” They cut off the man’s lips. 
He was a horrid sight! Lobengula waited a 
moment, then he said deliberately, “ You 
have heard that it is not allowed to drink 
the king’s beer, but your ears are no good to 
you.” Off went the poor wretch’s ears. 
It is said he looked at the king with a look 
dreadful to see. ‘ Your eyes—cover up his 
eyes,” shouted the king. “ Put his forehead 
over his eyes that he may not see the king’s 
beer.” And they cut the forehead of the 
man, and turned down the flap of the skin 
as a surgeon would turn it, so that it hung 
in a hideous form over his eyes. Then the 
king looked at the man for a few momengs, 
and the man grevelled before him until sud- 
denly the king fell into a rage—perhaps he 
was ashamed of himself—and bade them beat 
the man with logs of wood. They beat him 
within an inch of his life. Lastly the poor 
creature raustered strength to crawl away 
like a broken snake along the ground, and he 
went and lay under a waggon until night- 
fall. Then he crept down to the stream to 
bathe his wounds; but as to what became 
of him after this no one can tell. 

The above is but a specimen of some of 
the cruelties perpetrated by that arch-tyrant 
upon the hordes of savages under his control, 
and is, I must confess, repulsive in no small 
degree ; but when sluggish consciences are 
to be aroused in securing for the injured 
sympathy and redress it is not wise to hang 
a, drapery over naked facts, however un- 
sightly, or use lighter shades or more attrac- 
tive colours than truth will permit. Chris- 
tian philanthropy demands not a softening 
down of the harsh features of cruel hea- 
thenism, but to give a faithful portraiture of 
the scenes and circumstances as they exist in 
the present day. We trust most sincerely 
that in the near future, through the influ- 
ences of the blessed Gospei of Jesus Christ, 
all these cruel -torturings will have ceased. 
The earth truly belongs to God, the king- 
doms of the world to Christ our Lord. The 
heathen are to be His inheritance, swords 
are to be beaten into ploughshares, and spears 
into pruninghooks, and nations shall not learn 
war any more ; and yet we know how the 
dark places of the earth are full of evil. The 
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vast multitudes of the heathen, whether they 
be the wild savage or the polished Hindoo, 
all these and many more, whether they be 
white or black heathen, are ours, offering 
opportunities for Christian exertion. It be- 
comes us, therefore, as Christians to do our 
utmost towards securing for the benighted 
heathen of the Matabele territory all the ad- 
vantages, both religious and social, which 
naturally follow in the wake of true Chris- 
tian civilisation. May the light of the Gospel 
soon enter every corner of that heathen land, 
and disperse the gross darkness of ignorance 
and sin. Then, and not till then, shall real 
blessing and joyful hope come to these 
people, and enable them to exultingly exclaim 
—‘‘Thanks be to God, which giveth us the 
victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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BLOOD BROTHERHOOD. 
By GEORGE SOMES LAYARD. 





SUPPOSE everyone's 
diary has something in 
it of more than merely 
passing interest, and I 
fancy the following notes 
of a conversation with my 
intimate friend and me- 
dico, Arthur Hunt, now 
dead more than ten years, will be read with 
pleasure, rather for the record of unostenta- 
tious heroism than for any merit of a literary 
nature. 

June 8, 187—.—Dined with Hunt, and 
took the opportunity of picking his brains, 
and getting a professional opinion out of 
him free, gratis, and for nothing. I had 
noticed that the little maid-of-all-work in my 
diggings, a good, willing little creature, much 
put upon by my landlady, puffed and panted 
horribly when she mounted the stairs, and 
that her face was a ghastly, greenish, un- 
wholesome colour, although she was at the 
same time plump and well-conditioned. I 
was troubled about the poor thing, and asked 
Hunt if he could tell me what was the matter 
with her. 

With his usual caution, he said that, of 
course, without direct examination of the 
case, it was impossible to be certain, but 
that, at the same time, he had little doubt 
that she was suffering from chlorosis. 

“But what is chlorosis ?” I asked. 

“Chlorosis,” said Hunt, “is a kind of 
anemia seen in young women. The word 
means ‘ green-sickness,’ Greek yAwpds, green- 
ish-yellow, the colour of young grass. In 
this form of anemia there is an excess of 
serum in the blood. The red corpuscles are 
fewer, smaller, and paler than in the normal 
condition. The patient’s skin looks waxy, 
she suffers from palpitation, and finds her 
breath short after the least exertion. This 
is due to enlargement of the heart, and, 
unless properly treated, leads to a serious 
and grave condition.” 

“Do you mean to say people die of it?” 

“Die of it! of course they do, my dear 
boy. What of that? People die of every- 
thing. Weare all of us suffering from dif- 
ferent xinds of the mortal disease called Life. 
But, talking of chlorosis, one of the most 
striking incidents I ever witnessed was asso- 
ciated with this very disease in my student 
time. I'll tell you of it. 

“In this case it was a lad, born delicate 














and undersized, neglected by a drunken, dis- 
solute mother. He had never thriven, and 
Heaven only knows how he had managed to 
exist at all. The child’s inevitable goal was 
the hospital, to which he was admitted at 
the time of which I speak, suffering from 
what is soundingly termed in the profession, 
progressive pernicious anemia. 

**T well remember the poor little fellow’s 
ghastly appearance to this day. Not a 
student, however careless or unobservant, 
but was arrested in the daily progress round 
the wards, and paused a moment to glance 
at the chart which hung at his bed-head. 

“The case was peculiarly instructive, its 
features being so well marked, and was 
naturally seized upon for illustrating the 
signs and symptoms of the disease. Even at 
this interval I can fancy I hear the extra- 
ordinary bruit de diable, as it is called, in the 
jugular vein, which I then heard for the 
first time.” 

I interrupted Hunt to. ask the origin of 
the term. He said that a French physician, 
going round the wards of a children’s: hos- 
pital, passed from. a room in which a hum- 
ming-top was spinning to the examination of 
just such a case as this, and, placing his ear 
to the vein, and recognising the similarity of 
sound, exclaimed “ Bruit de diable/” the fan- 
ciful expression ordinarily applied to the 
susurration of the toy. 

Hunt then continued, “ Arsenic, iron, 
everything, in fact, that could be thought of 
as probably efficacious, was adiministered, 
but to no purpose. Day after day, the 
patient grew worse, until it was believed 
that he could not live through another night. 
Everything, I say, in the way of drugs had 
been tried, but there was still an operation 
that might be performed if the opportunity 
presented itself. 

“A consultation was held among the 
doctors having beds on that side of the 
hospital, and it was decided to try what 
transfusion of blood would do.* Volunteers 
were forthwith called for, and unhesitatingly 
three or four of the Professor’s clerks and 
dressers stepped forward. The selection was 
not difficult. One stood out from the rest 
whose magnificent physique marked him 
down as the proper subject. His five feet 


* This was, of course, before the days when it was discovered 
that an infusion of salt and water was cqually suited to the 


purpose, 
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ten inches, his deep, broad chest, his finely 
developed muscles, his handsome face and 
crisp, brown hair, all spoke of vitality at its 
best. And I don’t think there was one 
amongst us but envied Alec Scott the part 
which he was to play in the striking drama 
of which this was the prologue. The Pro- 
fessor, as he was bound to do, enumerated, 
without exaggeration, but with scientific 
accuracy, the dangers and risks to whieh 
Scott was subjecting himself. For example, 
he reminded him that so simple an accident 
as the entrance into the veins of an air- 
bubble might result in instant death. But, 
in answer, Scott, amidst a profound and 
solemn silence, declared himself perfectly 
satisfied and said that he felt no hesitation 
whatsoever. The simplicity of the whole 
proceeding made the scene very striking. 
There was not a particle of ostentation or 
attitudinising. 

“¢Then,’ the Professor said, ‘the opera- 
tion will be performed in the large theatre 
at two o’clocke Let a notice be posted at 
the hospital gate.’ 

“By half-past one every ward was deserted, 
and between four and five hundred men 
were hurrying through the corridors to 
obtain good places for an operation of so 
unusual a character. The news had spread 
like wildfire, and by a quarter to two the 
semi-circular tiers of seats were thronged 
from the arena right up to the ceiling. In 
view of them all the operating table, with its 
arrangement of screws for raising or lower- 
ing one part or the other, is set out. A few 
matter-of-fact looking tables are arranged 
along the walls, spread with clean white 
towels. Here are laid out, in readiness for 
any possible emergency, surgical instruments 
and antiseptics.. There is, during the fifteen 
minutes’ wait, a good deal of rough chaff, 
which, to a-stranger, would be more sug- 
gestive of a coming glove-fight or other 
sporting encounter; and, curious as it may 
seem, 1 remember there was on this occasion 
more boisterousness than usual. Suddenly, 
as if by magic, a dead silence fell upon us. 
There was none of that dropping off of un- 
finished frivolity. Not one, I-think, but, 
behind his chaff and banter, was on the eager 
watch for the operator’s entrance. 

“The Professor looked the instruments over 
to see that all was in readiness and, without 
more ado, gave the necessary signal. <A 
stretcher was carried in, on which lay the 
little patient. The Sister of the ward walked 
at its side. The eyes were closed in uncon- 
sciousness, the face waxy and bloodless, He 


looked already dead. Scott came uncon- 
cernedly behind. A shuffling of feet and 
tapping of pens served for applause at the 
entrance of the chief actor. The surgeon 
raised his hand to enjoin silence. Ina few 
pregnant words he explained the nature of 
the case, detailed its past history, described 
the treatment that had failed, and stated 
what he proposed todo. He then turned to 
Scott, who was seated in a chair at the right 
side of the patient with his left arm bared. 
An incision was rapidly made in the pro- 
minent vein at the bend of the elbow, and a 
tube inserted. This was connected by india- 
rubber to a bulb, from the other extremity 
of which another tube led into a vein-of the 
patient’s right arm, A series of stop-cocks 
prevented the entrance of air into the blood 
of either of the patients. At last all was 
ready. The last stop was turned, and the 
transfusion began. Slowly the blood flowed 
past the glass section through which its pas- 
sage could be observed. All eyes were fixed 
on the boy’s unconscious face. For some 
moments there was no alteration in his 
appearance. Then the operator, pressing 
his fingers upon the conjunctive, the sensitive 
membranes which cover the eyeballs, found 
that they had regained their reflexes. He 
thus determined that the operation was 
taking effect, and that unconsciousness was 
less profound. The quality of the pulse 
improved. The tone of the heart-beats grew 
stronger. Soon the eyes opened and the 
lips moved as though about to speak. The 
Sister leaned down and whispered to him 
not to stir. He seemed to understand, and 
lay quite still again. By this time the 
patient’s general appearance showed the 
most: extraordinary improvement, and the 
surgeon, deeming it advisable to suspend 
operations, at least for the day, stepped for- 
ward, amidst the profoundest silence, to 
address the students. 

“He opened his mouth to speak, but 
checked himself involuntarily as a sweet 
child’s voice singing slowly and distinctly 
issued from the up-till-now unconscious lips: 

** Jesus loves me; that I know, 
For the Bible tells me so. 


Little ones to Him belong, 
We are weak but He is strong.” 


“The Professor coughed, said ‘Gentle- 
men,’ and then gave up speaking for the day. 
He turned and busied himself with the final 
steps of the operation, whilst many of the 
students blew their noses. The child was car- 
ried away ; and then went up a wild burst 
of cheers, under cover of which there was no 
little sobbing.” 
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THE GREAT COMPANION. 


NEW YEAR'S SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By tHe Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
® Opening Hymn: “I love to see the little child.” 
Lesson: Mark xi. 1—11. 


_ Text: : “Lo! I am with you alway.” 


—) E have begun the first month of 
a new year, and I want you 
to think of and to remember 
the gladdest of all truths, a 
truth full of the magic of music 
and of health, the truth that 
through all the days of this 
coming year Jesus is with you. He is shut 
out of sight as your heart is shut out of sight, 
but, like your heart, He is with you, with 
you always, not half the day, but. all the 
day and everywhere. Jesus is the Great 
Companion of your life. 

I have said that Jesus is unseen. But that 
is only partly true. You have eyes that have 
eyelids which shut over them, and then they 
do not see. And, alas! some children have 
eyes which do not need their eyelids closing 
to hinder them seeing. Their eyes are blind. 
I know a tiny child of two years old that 
feels with its little hand the face of the nurse 
that kisses it. It never sees—is always in 
darkness ; but it wants to know what nurse’s 
face is like. Happily you do not understand 
that, you who go about seeing house and 
garden, and field and sky, and form and face 
of friend. 

But you have other eyes than those which 
see the world. You have what the Bible 
calls “eyes of our understanding,” which 
see things when you hear them described, 
which see what was long ago and what is far 
away in foreign lands you have never visited. 
And it is with these eyes of their understand- 
ing that children may see Jesus, and know 
what He is like. 

It is with these other eyes that, as their 
stories are read to you, you can see Robinson 
Crusoe and his man Friday on the desert 
island ; Livingstone lying still on his back 
upon the ground of Africa with a lion stand- 
ing over him, its huge paw upon his shoulder; 
the great soldier, Sir Philip Sidney, slowly 
lifting himself up where he lay upon the 
battlefield, all stiff and sore, to give a draught 
of wine to a dying enemy. 


* The Hymns used in these Services, and those to be used 
throughout the year, are from ‘‘ Hymns for Children,” by Rev. 
Benjamin Waugh: Isbister & Co. 





They are wonderful and precious gifts of 
God, those eyes in your understanding. And 
useful and delightful as they are in thousands 
of ways, their highest, most splendid use is 
to see Jesus. 

And where do you think He can be seen ? 
Well, He can be seen in your room. In your 
street. In your church. He can be seen 
anywhere and everywhere where His stories 
are read and thought of. 

In the things told of Him by Matthew and 
Mark, and Luke and John, amongst fisher- 
men in Galilee in the guise of a carpenter, 
you may see Him, see all the things He did, 
and the things that He said, and all that He 
was; what kind of a heart and mind He 
had, and how He felt towards human sins 
and woes, and frailties like yours and mine ; 
what made Him glad, and what made Him 
angry ; what He loved, and what He hated. 
That is seeing Him. That is knowing Him. 

We may see Jesus, if we care to, just as we 
may see, if we care to, Robinson Crusoe and 
Livingstone and Sir Philip Sidney, and all the 
men who once lived and are dead and gone, 
whose stories have been written. But, unlike 
them, He is not dead and gone. He lives, 
and lives with you andwith me. Itisa great 
sight, that sight of Jesus in the Gospels, for 
it is the sight of Him who is here and every- 
where, and lives every day and all the day 
with all people of all lands, and beholds all 
the deeds done by them, great and small. 
By his going out of sight nothing was 
really changed. 

He left those Galilee fishermen and that 
carpenter’s trade and dress, and seemed to go 
away through the gates of Heaven to where 
the angels are. But He did not go away ; 
He vanished out of sight, but He did not 
vanish out of the world. 

The world He lived in has changed ; His 
dress and shop occupation and town have 
changed, but with the same nature in Him He 
is with men still, only with more than He was. 

It is nearly two thousand years since He 
lived with those Galilee fishermen, but He 
is still that same Jesus now as when with 
them, and we must s/ill live with Him if He 
is to save us as He saved them. When He 
went away nobody succeeded Him. The 
Apostles did not, could not. We can see the 
Apostles if we will: John by the cross, Peter 
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at Pentecost. We can see His friends if we 
will: Salome making His supper, Joseph of 
Arimathea buying His grave: but these 
are nobody and nothing. They are dead and 
gone to their own place, and are nothing 
to us who are living our lives now and pass- 
ing through the world now. We may wish 
to see them, but only because they help us 
to see something of Jesus, because they lived 
with Him, with whom we are now living as 
they lived once. We want to look into His 
heart, and they help us to doit. That is all. 

We must know Jesus. Jesus it is that is 
with us, not Peter, not John, not Paul; and 
we must see Him, for it is He who sees us— 
sees all that is done under the sun. Jesus has 
a ‘place ‘and is a power in the world wholly 
His own, a place and a power which nobody 
equals, which nobody shares, which nobody at 
all resembles. And that is the brightest of 
facts ; for nobody who ever lived has such a 
splendid, such an unequalled, such a won- 
drous love of us, and is so willing, is so 
utterly in earpest to make us lovable and 
blessed, and is so powerful to do it. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn ; “ Once in the villages and towns.” 
Lesson : Mark xiv. 22—33. 


Text: “The Captain of our salvation ” 


COMPANIONSHIP is very beautiful. It does 
all sorts of good things. 

To the power of companionship every little 
baby owes its chance to live, all its little health 
and comfort. What could it do for itself ? 
Without some one to take care of it, where 
would be its food, its pretty tiny laughter, 
its comfortable sleep ? 

And what would boys and girls be if they 
had not the strong and wise companionship 
of father and mother? It is by faithfulness 
to one another, child to parent and parent to 
child, that parents are happy and children 
are safe and strong. Each lives through the 
life and the love of the other. 

But it is mostly in the sort of way in which 
a captain is companion of his soldier, lead- 
ing him, inspiring him, and making him calm 
and courageous and inflexible in his duty, 
that Jesus is the companion of boys and girls; 
He is the Captain of our salvation. 

Sir Colin Campbell rose to be a great 
general, When a boy of only sixteen years 
of age he began to be a soldier. He was an 
ensign boy. At that age his battalion was in 


a war, and the enemy was firing upon it. To 
give the young soldier confidence, his captain 
said, “ Let us go for a walk,” and taking the 
boy by the hand, leading him up to the front 
where the shots were flying, he walked back- 
wards and forwards, still holding his hand, 
till the immeasurably superior calmness of 
the captain entered into the soul of the boy. 
Writing this story when the boy had be¢ome 
a grown man, and was himself a commander, 
he said, “It was the greatest kindness that 
could have been shown to me at such a time: 
I got over my fear once and for all.” That 
captain was a great companion—a companion 
because he was with the boy, a great com- 
panion because he made the boy great, great 
of will and great of heart. 

That is a captain, an inspirer, a leader, a 
guide. He is a companion to his soldier, 
and that is what Jesus is to a child. 

In that sort of way He leads boys and 
girls to face danger, to gain passion for duty. 
He goes with them. He stands by them. 
And to know this gives them strength and 
courage and hope. His unutterable passion 
passes into them, and they grow strong ard 
brave ; and they conquer. 

He is perfect love. From the hour when 
we first see Him in those sweet stories as a 
pretty, fair babe, to the last moment when He 
is vanishing out of the sight of men to fill all 
places with His presence, His whole soul and 
desire is one long, deep “ good-will to men.” 
When He first came into the world and could 
not speak His heart because He was still so 
young and little, the angels spoke for Him, 
and this was what they said: He had become 
a baby out of “ good-will to men.” And all 
His life He lived to be “great joy to all 
people.” And when surrounded by His fol- 
lowers He closed His life, vanishing from 
their sight, He was seen lifting up His hands 
and blessing them. 

And all the long while between His being 
seen here and His being unseen again, His 
daily life was one stream of blessing. The 
news we have of Him is that He was for 
ever making happier times for people, taking 
away their pains and sickness, and care and 
sorrow, and playing the part of a powerful 
and dear friend. And children He. loved. 
We see Him in the house with a child in His 
arms. We see Him on the roadside with 
children at His knee and clinging to His 
breast. We see Him healing little sick 
children and making them well. We see 
children going after Him to find Him when 
He had gone away from their town into the 
desert. We see Him watching their games 
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in the market-place when the sun was setting, 
listening to their voice calling one to another, 
missing its joyousness whenever it failed, and 
sad to hear their sobs. He counted all chil- 
dren His. 

And what He was then He is now. 


*¢ Oh, the boundless love of Jesus! 
His eternal heart is free 
Te the children of all people, 
And a place there is for me, 
‘If that place is ever empty, 
Then His loving knows a care, 
As a mother’s by the table 
Where there stands one empty clair, 


® For His ceaseless loving-kindness 
To His absent child is true; 
For His love owes all its gladness 
To the service it can do, 
* So His heart is always aching 
With its empty place for me, 
Till I take it and enjoy it 
With the children’s liberty. 
“ There is joy that I can give Him, 
And a care smooth from His face, 
By just counting on His loving, 
And just sitting in my place. 


Tf that place were daily taken 
In that heart which lives for me, 
Not the angels up in heaven 
Could more strong and happy be.” 

What a glorious thing it is for you to re- 
member that Jesus loves you, that He who 
is with you every day and all the day, and 
beholds all that you do and think and feel, 
should have deep love of children and genu- 
ine pleasure in their little pleasures, a soul 
for even their sad moments of disappoint- 
ments in their games! It is all very lovely 
and wonderful, and if anything would make 
a good and honest-hearted child hate to be 
anything or to do anything that would 
grieve Him, and make it glad to be and to do 
everything that would please Him, it would 
surely be a grateful sense of this wonderful 
love of His. Though you might live for 
hours without thinking of Him, when the 
thought came, it would move the best part 
of your life in you, and help to fix the habit 
of feeling and doing the right and the beau- 
tiful thing. Right is what gives pleasure to 
Him. Wrong is what gives Him pain. 

When an honest-hearted child is sure that 
it has His “ Well done,” heaven itself could 
give it no simpler, sweeter pleasure. It 
would want nothing more. It is very won- 
derful, this great power of Jesus over young 
children’s hearts when He is known by them. 

Yet how sad it is that we all of us—chil- 
dren and grown-up people too—are always 
thinking and acting as if we were living by 
ourselves, and that is why we make such a 
poor thing of life. And the reason for that 
is first, that we do not read the stories of 
Him enough ; and, secondly, that when we 
do read them, we do not read them aright. 

XXITI—-5 





We miss the fact that His life is not ended ; 
that He Himself is here and everywhere and 
always. We read of the fishermen with 
Jesus in Capernaum and Jerusalem ; of the 
children with Jesus in the desert and in the 
Temple ; and then we think of them as with 
Jesus and of ourselves as all alone, and think 
no more, or grow sad and say, “‘ How I wish 
that I had been with them then.” 

Yet Jesus says our lives and His are lived 
together ; His with ours and ours with His. 
To our wish and our prayer about being with 
Him, this is His answer: “Lo, I am with 
you.” With you; with you now and here, 
and always with you. 

The thing that is worth the wish is not 
that we had been with Him when ¢hey saw 
Him, it is that we may obey this thing 
that He said, ““ Remember me.” It was His 
last request to His disciples. That we may 
remember Him should be the one intensest 
wish of life. To know that He is with us, to 
feel that He is with us, that is the mood of 
the Christian; the mood of the life of inward 
goodness and of outward kindness, and 
blessings to men. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Ilymn: “ ILark, the woe of Jesus.” 
Lesson ; Ephesians i. 15—23. 


Text: ‘I ard My Father are one.” 


THIS invisible companion of your life is 
God, and Jesus is the life, the name, and the 
thought which gives. character and realness 
and meaning to the Great Name. When you 
get older you will have questions in your mind 
which need not trouble you now, about the 
nature of God, but then and now what you 
know of God will all come to you through 
knowing Jesus. When we look at Him and 
see His great soul, a soul which lost every 
desire for His own good, utterly lost it and 
wholly forgot it, in one constant absorbed 
desire for others’ good; a soul which made all 
that lived and moved and breathed its own 
care, its own being, for which it ate and 
laboured and slept and rose as a mother does 
for her sick and helpless child ; which of all 
the persons on earth thought least of itself, 
to which self was a ghostly shade, less even 
than that; which lost itself in all people, and 
found its sole pleasures in theirs—when we 
look on that wonderful, unequalled love of 
Jesus, then it is that we see the sight of 
what God is, and the sight of Himself with 
the naked eye could not give knowledge 
truer. 
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It does not matter where we see Jesus; 
whether in the house, happy with a chiid in 
His arms, kissing it and stroking its face and 
blessing it, or on the cross in dizzy, blinding 
pain, and dying at bad, wicked men’s hands ; 
nor what He is doing, peacefully commend- 
ing the good Samaritan, or in anger loudly 
condemning the inhuman cruelty of priests, 
or with uplifted hand pronouncing His 
eternal peace upon His followers at His 
last farewell, there is no spirit whatever in 
Him save the spirit of God, and that which 
is always shining in Him is the light that 
shines in God, and which can never more be 
put out. And that is the soul which is with 
us always to the end of the world, the soul 
of God. 

I want you to think when seeing Jesus 
that you are seeing the Father. God has 
but one soul and voice, and that is just 
the soul, the voice of Jesus, and it is so 
when that soul is in pain and when that voice 
is in anger. 

Jesus had often pain when He was not 
angry. He “had pain when they whipped 
His bare back with knotted cords and made 
it bleed, the bad, wicked men that they 
were. He had pain when they pressed a 
crown of twisted spiked thorn upon His 
brow—it was a very shameful cruelty. He 
had pain when upon His wounded back they 
placed His cross and made Him carry it on 
His way to Calvary, when He fell upon the 
road with faintness, and it had to be carried 
for Him the rest of the way. He had pain 
when they nailed up to the-cross His kind 
hands, and those feet of His, so often weary 
in going about doing good. He had pain when 
they thrust a spear into His side. Yet, 
through all those pains He was not angry. 

He was too forgiving, too splendidly, too 
wonderfully forgiving to resent any pain in- 
flicted on Himself, and all those pains were 
inflicted on Himself. 

But it was quite another thing when they 
hurt others, as, for instance, when He walked 
through the streets and saw little children 
looking sad with wrongs, and heard little 
children’s sobs ; children who were cold and 
hungry because they had no father to work 
for their daily bread, and so very little did 
their struggling mother earn. She gleaned, 
she went out washing, she ground corn 
at the mill, and picked up a pittance as 
best she could. Yet, when the few small 
cakes she had baked were taken out of her 
oven, the priests came and took part of them 
for themselves. When she had grown her 
little crop of herbs in her garden, the priests 
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came and took some of that too, and, because 
that was done, the little bare-footed, half- 
naked children went about the streets with 
less food, with less health, with less happi- 
ness. And at the knowledge of this the 
kind heart of Jesus was grieved, that fair 
brow of His grew dark with anger, His 
eyes grew bright with agony, and His voice 
pronounced upon those doers of it all the 
most terrible of divine judgment. And what 
made His pain more bitter, His angry, 
dooming words more terrible, was, that 
these shameful cruelties to those poor strug- 
gling widows who dwelt in their bare little 
huts in the back streets of the cities 
were done in the name of God, the God 
to whom love was life and mercy and de- 
light. God was angry with such ways, 
they were wickedness to Him because they 
hurt mothers and their children. Such 
things and ways were not His ways; they 
were bitter and hateful to Him. But, alas! 
the poor simple people who suffered from 
them did not know that, and to cruelty the 
name of God was attached. People who 
suffered it, people who saw it and got used 
to seeing it, were taught that it was God 
that was doing it. It was that fact which 
made the cruelty so wicked. It hurt the 
body ; it hurt the soul. How could men 
love a God so heartless as those men would 
make Him out to be? You have seen a burn- 
ing-glass, a lens, as it is called, which, held 
towards the sun, gathers the rays of its 
fire together into one bright spot, kindling 
and burning the thing it rests on by its heat. 
The heart of Jesus was like that burning- 
glass. It was the indignations of God which 
it gathered—gathered into a point upon 
this wickedness. It was hateful to Him. 

The sun is always a fire —a fire shedding 
light and warmth and life and health and 
joy everywhere. But it can scorch and con- 
sume and burn up. Our God is like the 
sun giving peace and brightness. But He 
can be also a consuming fire, and against 
cruelty He is a consuming fire. “He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father,” is as 
true of Jesus when He is seen in His anger 
as when He is in peace. 

Think, then, this is the Jesus who is with 
you, with you always. He is with you in 
your happy games, looking upon you as He 
looked upon the children playing at weddings 
and funerals in the market-square at Caper- 
naum, when the market was over and the 
sun was setting, looking with gladness in His 
smiling eyes, getting rested by your good 
humour and happiness in them. But He is 
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with you too when you give pain to one 
another, and are selfish, and inhuman, and 
cruel. Great anguish comes into His heart 
then. 

One of the grandest of the many grand 
things in Jesus is that He bears all pain men 
heap upon Himself, but He will not, He can- 
not stand their giving pain to others, espe- 
cially to the poorest, to the least. All that 
sort of thing He loathes, and is indignant 
and angry with. 

You would never do a cruel thing if you 
knew how cruel it is; cruel to those you do 
it to, cruel to you who doit. Cruelty is a 
great deceiver ; it blinds you, it cheats you. 
It is a lie. It promises pleasure, at least to 
the one who does it. It gives pain now to the 
one it is done to, and to the doer of it it does 
a great wrong. Cruelty is an imposture ; it 
deceives and spoils the world. It is an ac- 
cursed thing and an abomination. 

But by living in thought with Jesus, by 
knowing Him, that selfishness which can do 
a wrong to any one, to any living thing, to 
the poorest little worm, shrivels and grows 
small and weakly and dies out of us, and 
nothing tempts it. It is not there to tempt. 

And in its place love grows, and kindness 
flourishes, and joy and peace and blessedness 
come tothe heart. That is the work of Jesus. 

Let us all pray for faith to believe in the 
“always” presence of Jesus. Nothing saves 
from the evils in self, and from the evils in 
the world, like the presence of Jesus, felt 
and owned and duly loved. 


FOURTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn : “ Jesus who went to Heaven.” 
Lesson; Acts xxvii. 7—44. 
Text; “*The power of God.” 


HucH HUvuGHEs, a ship’s apprentice, as 
boys are called who are learning to be 
sailors, learnt that ship’s apprentices are 
often very harshly treated by the sailors 
who teach them; and even when not harshly 
treated, they have many a weary duty to 
perform and many a danger to face. And 
many are the boys who in a swaggering 
way on land sing “A life on the ocean 
wave,” who have very heartily wished them- 
selves at home again long before their first 
voyage was over. 

Hugh Hughes was a little Welsh lad, who 
had been trained by his mother to dutiful- 
ness and obedience. He was a lad of ready 
hand and watchful attentive will,—a good 
sun of a good and godly mother. 

Sitting in her wooden arm-chair on the 


hearth, occasionally at night, before he went 
to bed, she would read to him from her old, 
well-thumbed Bible, whilst he sat on his 
stool by her side looking into the fire and 
listening. 

“ And this God is our God,” she used to 
say to him, when she had finished some 
story of God’s great goodness; “ yours and 
mine, Hugh.” 

The night before he started on his first 
voyage was a sad and solemn night to them 
both. In a voice full of love, she read 
to him the story of the shipwreck of Paul. 
Hugh listened as he had seldom listened to 
any story she had read to him before. It 
pleased him to hear about the sea; it 
alarmed him to hear about Paul’s ship—of 
the loosing of its rudder bands, its driving on 
the rocks, the breaking of it up by the fury 
of the waves, of the swimmers casting them- 
selves into the sea, of those who could not 
swim clinging to boards and spars and masts, 
of the wonderful end of it all—“ They es- 
caped all safe to land !” 

His mother had read very wearily with 
her head bent till coming to those words, 
her voice rose, and, turning to look her boy 
right in the face, bright tears of gratefull 
hope in her eyes, and good cheer in her 
voice, she said, 

“Hugh, my boy, that was God’s doing. 
God was with Paul; that was it.” 

And turning to her Bible again, she turned 
back in the story and read, “ For there stood 
by me this night the angel of God, whose I am 
and whom I serve.” 

Then she knelt down and prayed God to 
stand by her boy upon the sea, especially in 
storms at night. 

Till then Hugh had not thought much of 
his mother’s love of God. He was so used 
to it, just as he was used to her love of him- 
self and of her neighbours. But this was 
new to him, God in the storm! God on the 
sea! God in the ship! God minding his 
mother’s boy for her whilst he was away 
from her! He did not puzzle his brain 
about it, as it seemed quite natural to him 
that God should do this: his mother was a 
good friend of God’s. 

That night Hugh was launched on his sea- 
life with a kindly God in it—his mother's 
God, to stand by him. Months had gone and 
Hugh was now away upon his ship on the 
Baltic. An awful storm was raging. It was 
the depth of winter, and the cruelly bitter 
winds were wildly rough. Swift-driven sea 
spray stung his boyish cheeks like points of 
needles, and turned to ice upon him. His 
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little body was a pillar of ice ; the deck was 
a sheet of ice ; the ropes an¢ sails of the ship 
were hanging with ice. Sea and wind a wild 
confusion—the crew were all on deck, hard 
at work at some duty. Here and there in 
the black darkness, dim lanthorns swung, 
and banged, and flickered. 

Without control the ship was rushing on, 
hurried by the huge, mad, roaring waves and 
floods. She would notanswer to her helm. She 
was helpless as a log. Any minute she might 
founder, and at one plunge go down to the 
bottom of the sea, or crash upon some shore 
and shatter into a thousand pieces like roll- 
ing, leaping waves on jagged rocks. 

It was on such a night as this, thought 
Hugh, that Paul was out, and before his 
little brain arose the picture of his mother’s 
fire-side that last night at home. It seemed 
all before his eyes again. He saw the tears 
on the face, and heard the hope in the voice 
of his desolate mother. ‘ They all escaped 
safe to land,” he heard her read. “ Hugh, 


my boy,” she was saying again, “that was 
God’s doing. God was with Paul; that 
was it.” 


He slipped across the deck, descended the 
gangway to his bunker—his little bed— 
opened his chest, and took out from it the 
Bible that his mother had given him as her 
parting gift, thrust it into his trouser pocket, 
and returned to his place again. It was a 
bulky thing for a boy’s trouser pocket. He 
felt it as he climbed the gangway ; he felt it 
as he again faced the peril of the vast, cold, 
thundering, hissing waste of blackness and 
storm. He felt it plainly, and it calmed him 
with Paul’s calmness. It was the angel of 
God to him. God was standing by him. 

We are wonderfully made. Only a little 
thing is needed to waken our memories to 
forgotten things and to bring near to our 
souls those who are far away. 

In that storm the feel of that Bible did 
all this for Hugh. It encircled him round 
with his mother’s cottage, with his mother’s 

- God, and the arms of eternal love and power. 
His uplifted heart was no longer frightened. 
Home love and heaven’s cast out fear. Com- 
forted and stilled, and certain that all was 
well, he went about his duty as if he was 
merely spreading his mother’s tea-table, or 
fetching her a loaf of bread from the baker's, 
or listening to her Bible readings. 


Paul was much bigger and older than 
Hugh, and had a much wiser and larger mind 
than Hugh, but Hugh was that night a com- 
rade of all the godly and the brave prophets 
and apostles of the past. He had their 
secret. His body and its fears were under 
him. The sea and the winds were not his 
masters. His master was God, and who is 
mastered by God can himself master all 
besides, 

No wonder that Jesus lived a childhood 
so fair when always and everywhere He had 
the feel of His God and Father with Him— 
His clasping love, His eternal power. 

No wonder that those strong, brave dis- 
ciples of His should have lived in calm peace 
and deep, constant joy—whilst they spent life 
in its rest and in its labour, on land and on 
séa, amongst friends and amongst foes, they 
were ever in the presence of Jesus, their 
Angel of God. 

Jesus was not seen with them, yet in their 
fancy He was seen by them as of old He had 
been before their very eyes, speaking and 
healing and comforting; eating His supper 
in the house, encircled by children in the 
street, or fainting and dying amongst His 
enemies upon the cross on Calvary. They 
saw His soul so plainly, knew His presence 
to be with them so certainly, that they whis- 
pered their prayers to Him, said their thanks 
to Him, and lived and acted always and every- 
where with Him, their great companion. His 
presence made them great too. 

I have told you of a boy’s perils on the 
sea. But there are other perils than those 
of stormy winds and leaping, flooding 
waves—temptations to wrongdoing, to un- 
kindness, to untruthfulness, to cowardice, to 
selfishness—these, too, are perils. Stormy 
seas destroy the body, but these other perils 
destroy the character, the heart, the soul, 
the power of highest blessedness within you. 

Then take life’s road with Jesus. Know 
Him. Be sure and certain and clear as to 
what He is, and then do His will, live duti- 
fully and obediently to His spirit and clasp 
His hand. He stands by you—does so always. 
Stand by Him, and do so always. Hand-in- 
hand with Him you may go joyously to meet 
time, its pleasures, its pains, its living, its 
dying, and they will all let in to you more of 
Him and more of heaven and more of the 
true, the blessed, and the never-dying life. 
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OUR WHAT-NOT, 


iN one corner of my sitting-room stands a 
small étagcre, littered with a curious 
collection of odds-and-ends, which have 
accumulated year after year, and which 
most of my friends seem to consider interesting. <A 
few of them were picked up at the curiosity dealers, 
but most are associated with pleasant memories of 
some friend’s thoughtfulness and goodwill. All 
manner of nicknacks, if they are but small enough, 
find their way to this “ what-not,”” and many a 
delightful half-hour is spent in dusting them, gossip- 
ing the while of the givers and of the places whence 
they came. My experience is doubtless by no means 
singular; many of my readers must have their 
‘¢ what-not ’’ corners and their hundreds of trifling 
treasures. Thinking of this one day, it struck me 
that we might have a general literary ‘‘ what-not,” 
which the readers of the Sunpay Magazine might all 
share incommon, which should have an abundant 
supply of pleasant little odds-and-ends gathered 
from all quarters, at home and abroad, which would 
always be bright enough and varied enough for an 
enjoyable half-hour, and which, above all, should 
never be allowed to grow dusty. 








When past seventy, Lowell was able to say 
he felt as young as ever, and that although he 
had had his share of bitter experiences like the 
rest, they had left no black drop behind them in his 
blood. Apropos of his evergreen boyish nature, a 
charming story is told in his recently published 
** Letters.”” ‘‘ Passing along the Edgware Road 
with a friend, their eyes were attracted by a sign 
with this inscription, ‘ Hospital for Incurable Chil- 
dren.’ Turning to his companion, with that genial 
smile for which he was remarkable, Lowell said 
quickly, ‘There’s where they’ll send me one of these 
days.’’’ We can wish no better wish to our readers 
than that they may all at Lowell’s age feel the 
‘¢ineurable”’ child in them. 





Since its inauguration in 1888 the membership of 
the Wesleyan West London Mission has increased 
from 123 to 1,342, with 375 on trial; and its steady, 
persistent leaders are doing a great work amongst the 
poor. Such a Christian agency as this has many wants, 
and Mr. Price Hughes does not hesitate to make 
them known. Although numerous, they are withal 
so modest that if our readers will make themselves 
acquainted with the recently issued report, we feel 
sure that everyone will be able to contribute a share. 
The cheap goods depdt must specially commend itself. 
Clothing, bedding, books, toys, &c., are all asked 
for. Clothes which we consider of doubtful respecta- 
bility are often allowed to hang in our wardrobes 
when they might be keeping other folks warm. If 
such are sent to the Sister-in-Charge, 160, Wardour 
Street, London, they will be sold very cheaply to 
those who have sore need of them. 


A conceited young man who was much discon- 
tented with his calling once told a Scotch divine that 
he wished to become a minister of the Gospel. ‘ My 
young friend,’’ said the minister, ‘‘ you may glorify 
God making broom besom:;; stick to your trade and 
glorify Him by your walk and conversation.” 





Miss Blennerhassett, in her ‘ Adventures in 
Mashonaland,” gives a brief account of a Bishop's 
celebration of the Communion in very unusual cir- 
cumstances. The ceremony took place at Umtali, in 
the hut in which the Bishop slept; the table was 
improvised from reeds and boughs of trees, which 
she and her companion, Lucy Sleeman, decked with 
a little white limbo. One or two battered tins sug- 
gested themselves as substitutes for chalice and 
paten, but were discarded in favour of a metal cup 
belonging to a flask in which brown sugar was 
kept. This they polished to the uttermost, and placed 
on the primitive table. The thought of this reverent 
group gathered around the Bishop under these con- 
ditions suggests the superiority in true Christian life 
of the Holy Memory itself above all the circumstances 
of its celebration. Probably no communicant at a 
‘‘high altar ” of a cathedral found spiritual inspira- 
tion to compare with that derived from this table in 
the desert. 

A wise word of Mrs. Booth’s on the choice of a 
husband is recorded in her memoir. ‘‘ Many,’ she 
tells us, ‘‘imagine that because a man is converted, 
that is all that is required; ’’ but she sagely con- 
cludes, ‘‘it is necessary to add to grace a similarity 
of character, and in choosing a companion for life, 
choose one with whom it is possible to live without 
grace, lest he should lose it!’’ To live happily 
herself, she felt that her husband must not only be a 
practical Christian, but also of a mental calibre 
which she could respect, and of a nature and tastes 
congenial with her own. Apart from necessary 
attributes, she had a fancy for a clergyman whose 
name should be William. She was singularly 
fortunate in being gratified in all these respects. 





Many pretty and touching incidents can be seen 
in the streets of our big cities, and recently an 
eager crowd, composed mostly of children, appeared 
to have discovered what must have proved itself to 
be a veritable ‘coal’? mine. Some London tho- 
roughfares were under repair, and the old blocks of 
wood were being given away. Little children be- 
tween eight and ten years old could be seen eagerly 
clamouring for their share, and running home loaded 
up to the chin with the welcome spoil. Had they 
been fathers of large families, what could be seen of 
their faces above their loads could not have indicated 
more plainly their relief and thankfulness at such 
good fortune. Doubtless they had already felt win- 
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ter’s cold touch, and knew that each block meant an 
honr’s warmth and comfort. At a time when the 
price of coals was quite beyond the means of thou- 
sands of poor people, the contractors deserve a special 
word of praise for this generosity. 





Looking back over thirty-eight years’ book- 
making, Mr. R. M. Ballantyne is able to recall 
some interesting stories in his ‘ Personal Reminis- 
cences”’ in connection with his searches after mate- 
rials for book-making. In order to write ‘‘ Fighting 
the Flames,’’ he spent a fortnight at one of the West- 
End fire-stations, and entered into the fireman’s life 
in all its details, even to donning the uniform and 
attending at fires. He tells an amusing story of two 
men rushing in together to report a ‘‘call.’’? Both 
were half mad with excitement, both stuttered aggra- 
vatingly. 

‘* F-f-f-fire!’? roared one. 

‘* F-f-f-fire !|’’ yelled the other. 

‘‘Where away?” asked.a fireman, as he quietly 
buckled his belt and put on his helmet. 

‘* B-B-Brompton!’’ ‘‘ B-B-Bayswater!’’ burst 
from them both at the same moment. The one cried, 
‘*T-I s-s-say Brompton ;”” and the other shouted, 
‘*T-I s-s-say Bayswater.” 

‘* What street ?’’ asked the fireman. 

‘© W-W-Walton Street,’’ cried one. 

‘*N-No. P-Porchester Terrace,’’ roared the other. 
At this point the fireman rightly guessed there must 
be two fires, got out the engines, and left the stut- 
terers to settle the heated dispute between themselves. 
How often men who contend with one another are 
both right. 





Poetry, Scott tells us, cost him little labour, and 
when sending a copy of ‘‘ Marmion ”’ to Southey, he 
remarked that it was a goodly volume in point of 
size, but he had not time to write it shorter. 
Although written at considerable intervals, yet were 
the whole time spent on it put together, it would 
not amount to more than six weeks; the last Canto 
occupied but three forenoons, and was written when 
Scott was engaged upon his yeomanry duties. 
Although in this case it cannot be said that easy 
writing was hard reading, yet it may possibly 
account for the fact that Scott’s poetry is not read 
to-day as it has been, and that it is as a novelist he 
will survive to delight new generations. 





It is calculated that during the present century 
two hundred million heathen have been born, of 
whom but four millions have been baptized into the 
Christian faith. At this moment something like 
eight hundred million souls have never heard the 
name of Jesus, and thirty-five millions thus pass 
away every year. It has taken nineteen centuries 
to christianise one-third of the world. In 1892 the 
amount doled out by our own island to help mis- 
sionary endeavours, was £1,363,153—£58,000 less 
than in 1891—against about £140,000,000 spent on 
intoxicating drinks! 


The address, No. 7, Harpur Street, Theobald’s 
Road, London, is pretty well known now in connec- 
tion with cruelly used children, yet sometimes the 
ingenuity and help of the postmen are required to 
deliver letters intended for the Society. This is the 
way in which two envelopes were addressed in a very 
bad handwriting and without respect to capitals or 
spelling. Fortunately it is not of bad spelling that 
the Society has to take account, but cruel deeds, and 
the troubled hearts showed themselves m@re plainly 
in these communications than in many of those 


better written and better addressed. 
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From the age of sixteen it was the desire of Mr. 
W. H. Smith to enter the Church of England, and 
it was only out of deference to his father’s’ strongly 
expressed wishes that he became a partner in the 
well-known firm of W. H. Smith andSon. Although 
at the time his disappointment was keen, forty 
years afterwards he wrote ‘that the disposi- 
tions of God, yielded to and accepted, turn out for 
our happiness.’”” As a minister of the Gospel his 
influence could not but have been good with 
the comparatively few with whom he would be 
brought in contact, but as a statesman his integrity 
and high sense of duty were an example to all, espe- 
cially to the world of commerce and the world of 
politics. His success may in a large measure be 
attributed to his habit of prayer. About the time 
of his coming of age we are told in his ‘‘ Life,’’ he 
made it a rule to pray daily for seventeen blessings. 
Amongst them for repentance, faith, love, gratitude, 
constant direction in all things, a right understand- 
ing and thorough knowledge of the Bibie, his rela- 
tives, friends, grace that God’s gifts to him might 
not be the means of withdrawing his heart from His 
service. Looking around us at many examples of 
perverted gifts, the exceptionally strong need for 
this last prayer is forcibly brought home to us all. 
Mr. Smith’s character we might sum up in the words 
of St. Paul :—‘‘ Not slothful in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord,” 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


NCE more we greet 
our readers with 
good wishes at the 
beginning of a 
New Year. It is 
a time at which 
most of us in some 
way or other make 
a fresh start, with 
new hopes, new 
plans, new re- 

solves. If a new leaf has to be turned, this, we are 
wont to think, is the time for doing so. When 
the year comes to a close, may we all find that our 
aspirations have not been altogether in vain, that 
the ideals which we set out to pursue have not 
entirely baffied us ; and if our lives have been over- 
shadowed by sorrow and suffering, that when the 
trouble has passed away, it has left us with increased 
strength, courage, and tenderness. 

It will be noticed that a change has been made in 
this monthly record of ours. These are days of 
haste and high pressure. The broad margins of life 
—the periods of calm and contemplation to which 
our forefathers owed so much of their massive 
strength of character, are not granted to our gene- 
ration. If we read at all we have to read as we run. 
But those who cannot find time for four pages given 
up to current topics and passing events may find 
time for two, and we hope that in their experience 
they may find the old proverb true, ‘‘ The half is 
better than the whole.” 





Ir. 


A month ago we were still under the cloud of civil 
war. The great coal strike, which had already 
lasted for fifteen weeks, had not come to a close. 
Masters and men were still ranged in hostile camps. 
Throughout the whole country industry was drag- 
ging along on a broken wing. For when the mines 
cease to send out the coal supply, the heart of the 
nation, the very centre and source of its life and 
energy, is paralysed. The factory furnaces grow 
cold. The whirling wheels are still. The streets 
are crowded with workers taking holiday against 
their will. The long succession of trains which rolls 
with continuous thunder along our great main lines, 
pauses and breaks. What the struggle has cost us 
by the stoppage of trade may be roughly guessed. 
The estimate of an expert sets down the direct loss 
at £30,000,000, and the indirect loss caused by 
diverting commerce, for the time at any rate, into 
other markets, will, in all probability, amount to as 
much again. The figures, even as they stand, are 
startling, but when translated into facts they are 
terrible. When we think of the homes left without 
fire or food, of the clothes left in pawn during the 
vitter weather, of the suffering inflicted on women 


and children, not only in the colliery districts but in 
places far remote, we can but pray that the truce 
which has been made may provea lasting peace, and 
that when the Board of Arbitration, representing 
masters and men, begins its work on February Ist, 
it may find both sides willing and anxious to come 
to reasonable terms. 
Il. 

One lamentable occurrence, the death of the two 
men shot in a riot at Fetherstone, has provoked some 
natural indignation. Many years have passed since 
troops have been ordered to fire on an English mob. 
But the report of the Commission specially appointed 
to investigate the question has convinced most of us 
who had doubts before that the course taken was, 
under the circumstances, inevitable. The violence of 
the crowd had reached a point of danger. Police 
were not available in sufficient force to quell the 
disturbance. It was necessary to act, and to act 
promptly. For the poor fellows who were shot 
down, and for their families and friends, there will 
be general and genuine sympathy. The few suffered 
for the many. Their share in the outrage was slight 
and trivial. But personal sympathy must not lead 
us to forget that, in a country like ours, disorder 
imperils the existence of freedom. Liberty, in the 
large sense in which we interpret it, is only secure, 
or even possible, when in loyal alliance with law. 
Public order is the essential condition of public free- 
dom. The London Anarchists, who have been 
troubling the Home Secretary and the police, and 
the Dublin dynamiters, who have revived an almost 
extinct terror, are the worst of foes to the causes 
which they profess to champion. 


Iv. 

In Parliament, during the Autumn Session, busi- 
ness has been slowly advancing. One measure of 
considerable importance, as to the principle of 
which all parties are practically agreed, has already 
been sent up to the House of Lords, and though the 
bill may be modified there, it is certain that any 
workman who is injured through carelessness or 
through cheese-paring will in future be able to secure 
reasonable compensation, not by privateagreement but 
by common law. The Parish Councils is still dragging 
on its course, but among our legislators, with a few 
exceptions, it seems to excite but a languid interest. 
One matter with which Parliament hitherto has not 
attempted to deal is an immediate increase in the 
strength of ournavy. Recentreports, and especially 
a memorandum drawn up by Lord Charles Beresford, 
have produced great uneasiness. The alliance be- 
tween France and Russia, if war unhappily should 
break out, would greatly imperil our ascendancy at 
sea, and particularly in the Mediterranean. For 
security alone it is essential that our fleet should be 
a maich for those of any two nations combined. 
Our commerce all over the world needs protection. 
We are peculiarly exposed to attack in our colonies, 
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But three years hence we shall not be in a position to 
meet the allied powers on equal terms. We require 
fifteen more battle-ships, and our inferiority in 
torpedo-boats is enormous. Our naval advisers also 
urge that a huge mole should be constructed at 
Gibraltar, to make the harbour serviceable. The 
new conditions of warfare have so affected the situa- 
tion there, that what was safety once is safety no 
longer. The demand that we should strengthen our 
fleet is all the more weighty from the fact that it 
does not seek, as too often happens, to appeal to 
panic but to calm and deliberate reflection. Even with 
a declining revenue, it would not be prudent for any 
Government to defer action. 


v. 

Two events of the month, one in Asia, the other 
in Africa, may have influenced the development of 
our empire in the most serious way. A special mis- 
sion, with Sir Mortimer Durand at its head, has 
visited the Ameer of Afghanistan in his capital, and 
has concluded a new arrangement with him. The 
bounds within which his power is recognised have 
been slightly extended. He has received a consider- 
able increase in his annual subsidy, amounting to 
£60,000. His public utterances (and his attitude 
and demeanour, which affect a people such as he 
rules far more powerfully than words) have made it 
clear that he sets the highest value on our alliance, 
and that if ever Russia should endeavour to sweep 
down from the north, Afghan swords will block the 
way to India. In Africa, Lobengula, the Matabele 
king, has suffered a crushing defeat. The forces which 
Mr. Rhodes sent into the field were well organized, 
well equipped, and wellarmed. The Matabele war- 
riors were literally mown down by the Maxim gun. 
Even their dauntless courage was of no avail against 
science. Their impis are destroyed. Their king is 
a fugitive. Their power is broken. The country is 
now, to all intents and purposes, a part of our 
dominion, and it now becomes our duty, while allow- 
ing due weight to the just claims of the great Com- 
pany which has served as a pioneer, to secure that 
the natives shall be dealt with as justice and hu- 
manity require, and that the land now open to us 
shall not be made the monopoly of a few. 


vi. 

On the continent of Europe the month has wit- 
nessed several events of importance. Prince Alex- 
ander, once King of Bulgaria, died at the early age 
of thirty-six. His life had been crowded with 
adventure and peril, and the strain had overtaxed 
his strength. His kidnapping, his escape, and his 
speedy abdication, have not yet been forgotten, even 
in a time when memories are short. Germany has 
been excited by an ingenious plot, happily frustrated, 
to assassinate the Emperor and his Chancellor, Count 
Caprivi, by means of an explosive, but the plot as 
yet has not been traced to its source. Spain, 
too, has had its share of anxiety. A defeat of 
a small band of troops at Riff by the Moors has 


been magnified into a national disaster, and the 
Ministry and the Queen, in spite of their calmer 
judgment, in order to appease public indignation, 
have been driven to despatch a formidable army to 
deal with an insignificant foe. Why M. Dupuy 
should have fallen from power no one can ade- 
quately explain, but no one seriously regrets the 
change. His successor, M. Casimir Périer, a man 
of real ability and character, one of the few 
who seem naturally destined to preside over the 
Republic, which stands firm and secure amid all 
vicissitudes of persons and parties, knows that 
he is essaying a perilous task. Let us hope that 
fortune may prove more kindly to him than she 
has to his forerunners, and that the reputation he 
has already won for patriotic wisdom may not be 
wrecked and cast away in office. The crisis in Italy 
is far more serious. There the ministry has resigned 
on account of the corruption of some of its member. 
We can hardly imagine an English Cabinet minister 
using his influence at the Bank of England to help a 
political friend who wished to overdraw hi& account, 
but that is precisely what happened at the Bank of 
Rome. When the Bank got into difficulties the 
secret came out, and the men who had transgressed 
involved their colleagues in their fall. At the 
present moment, no statesman seems willing to fill 
the gap, and it will need great wisdom and courage 
to deliver the country, which seems to be sinking 
into bankruptcy under the enormous burden entailed 
by its association with the Triple Alliance, and by 
a hopelessly incompetent fiscal organization. If it 
can sacrifice its army and save its fleet—a proposal 
attributed to Count Kalnoky, the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, who has just been visiting the King—-Italy 
may tighten its purse-strings and retain its prestige. 
But no other remedy seems possible. 


VII. 

Death has not been idle during the month. It 
has not spared the cottages of our land. A terrific 
gale made havoc all round our island. Nearly 250 
lives are known to have been lost upon our own 
coasts, and many more victims must have perished 
in the open sea and on foreign shores. We have had 
our losses among the great and famous as well as 
among the poor. Lord Vivian, our Ambassador at 
Rome, and his more conspicuous colleague, Sir 
Robert Morier, our representative at St. Petersburg, 
the man whom Bismarck honoured with his dislike, 
leave two positions of high importance vacant in our 
diplomatic service. But the name that will be re- 
membered with deepest regret is that of John Tyn- 
dall, the friend of Faraday and of Carlyle, as bril- 
liant in exposition asin research. The circumstances 
of his death—the fatal draught accidentally adminis- 
tered by the wife whose loving care had warded off 
death for years—add an exceptional pathos to his 
end. The bitter controversies, religious and poli- 
tical, into which he strayed with too little reluctance, 
will be forgotten now, and we cau unite in com- 
mon sympathy around his grave. 








